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The Incarnation and the 


Lord's Supper in Luther 


By NORMAN NAGEL 


The author received his collegiate and early theological training at Concordia 
College, Parksdale, South Australia, and completed his theological studies at 
Concordia Seminary, St.Louis, Mo., 1953, with the B.D. degree. He served 
his internship in London, England, and has accepted a call to the London 
parish. — ED. 

HE ways of God to men are one. Despite the paradox of Law 

and Gospel, despite His myriad providence, despite our won- 

dering and paltry understanding, we may yet discern a unity 
in the way in which the holy God deals with us. It is the way of 
His grace, of which Christ is the archetype and the Lord’s Supper 
the consequent and continuing form. 

It will be the attempt of this paper to set forth some of the 
aspects of the parallel between God’s dealing with us in Christ 
and Christ’s dealing with us in His Supper as grasped and expressed 
by Luther, especially in the controversies concerning the Lord’s 
Supper in the 1520's. 

With Luther we must begin with God. This, however, is exactly 
what we as natural men are anxious not to do. Yet God cannot 
be escaped. We are haunted and hounded by the dread of Him to 
whom we are responsible, before whom we are guilty, and who yet 
remains the hidden, the holy God. What knowledge we have of 
Him can only make us fear. Of God in and for Himself we can 
know nothing.’ Reason with natural knowledge can know that 
there are God, right, wrong, and retribution. This helps nothing; 
nor does man’s aspiration to understand. 

The philosophers dispute and make speculative inquiry con- 
cerning God, and they arrive at some sort of notion just as Plato 
had an intuition and recognition of a divine government. How- 
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ever, all this is objectively such that there is none of that knowl- 

edge . . . which heals, which rejoices and which succors in 

afflictions. This Plato cannot manage. He remains in his met- 
aphysical knowledge like a cow boggling at a new door.” 

God does not suffer Himself to be seized and pressed into a 
pattern of man’s making. All static conditions and human cat- 
egories are shattered by the living God.’ This God, as Luther 
knew Him, is set forth in De Servo Arbitrio, a writing Luther never 
wished to alter. Here God is characterized as Will and Action, and 
these are one.* God as such is subject to neither circumscription 
nor prescription. 

God is He whose will is without cause or logic which prescribe 
to Him rule or measure, for nothing is equal or superior to Him, 
but He Himself is the Rule of all things. If there were any rule 
or measure or cause or logic for Him, then a will of God would 
be impossible. It is not that God is or was bound to will in such 
a way and in this way willed what is right. On the contrary, that 
which He does is right because He wills it.® 


This baffling will of the deus absconditus is occulta et metuenda 


voluntas.’ This is more than frightening. God is a consuming 
fire,’ nihil ad nos, and also requiring fear and adoration.® 

This reduces man to the punctum mathematicum and its despair. 
Nuvi dé, as St. Paul would say, there is not only the deus absconditus, 
but also the deus revelatus, and this is the deus incarnatus. Here 
is Luther’s Alpha and Omega. This is the fountainhead of his entire 
theology. All derives from this, all is consequent with this, that 
God was made man. 

It is this article and no other that makes a Christian. When this 
one is lost, all the others are no help; and by this we are also 
set apart from all false Christians and saints. 

Only when we take the Incarnation just as seriously as Luther will 
we be able to move toward a proper understanding and evaluation 
of his theology in general and of his treatment of the Lord’s Supper 
in particular. 

Luther distinguishes between “Gott inwendig in der Gottheit, 
auszer und iiber der Kreatur, und Gott, auswendig der Gottheit, 
in der Kreatur.”?° Yet the transcendent and immanent Creator is 
still the deus absconditus, and in His creation we see only His honor 
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and majesty." Man cannot know God,” and it is arrogant rebellion 
to attempt to know God in Himself.'* Man cannot move or climb 
toward God. The only hope is that God come to man, that the 
deus absconditus become the deus revelatus. This God did in the - 
Incarnation. In Christ alone can God be known. 

If you want to hit and grasp everything that God is and does 
and has in mind, then look nowhere else but where He Himself 
has put and placed it. Hence a Christian is to know no other 
seeking and finding of God than is in the bosom of the Virgin and 
on the cross, or as Christ reveals Himself in the Word.14 

You must not forget . . . that we do not go beyond this man, 
and we know that God speaks, does, and gives everything through 
Him. Hence we seek both God’s Word and work in Christ. As 
Christ confronts you, deals with you, promises, draws, comforts, 
bears, and gives, even so does the Father. In short, you cannot see 
nor hear aught of Christ, but you see and hear the Father Himself.1® 


Luther’s Christology was traditional and catholic.’® However, 
delineation of his Christology is not here our task. Because of sub- 
sequent relevance we shall here try only to emphasize with what 


entire seriousness Luther took the Incarnation. 

Of vital importance for our purpose, for Luther, and altogether 
for that matter, is the way in which God comes to man, that is, 
the Incarnation way. He came so close He could not come closer, 
for He became a man.’* God became a creature.1® He became 
a part of time and place. God was born of a Jewish maid and slept 
on straw in a stable in Bethlehem in the days of Herod the King. 
Deus revelatus et incarnatus is seen and touched and heard. God 
came to us as and where we are and made Himself knowable to us. 
This is the only way. Any attempt to rise above our creatureliness, 
of which God has made Himself a part, is to remove oneself from 
the only place and way of knowing God. “Ausser Christo, kein 
Gott.” ?® “Ausser diesem Menschen kein Gott ist.” 7° 

You are not to ascend to God, but begin where He began: in 
His mother’s womb, factus homo et factus, and forbid every in- 
clination to speculate. 

The divine nature is too high and incomprehensible for us; 
therefore for our good He betook Himself into that nature which 
is best of all known to us, into our own. There it is His wish to 
await us, there He would be found and nowhere else. Whoever 
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calls to Him there is immediately heard. Here is the Throne of 
Grace, where no one who comes is excluded. Those who would 
have Him dwell elsewhere, and nevertheless wish to serve and 
call upon Him who made heaven and earth, already have their 
answer in Ps. 17 (18), where it says of them: They call, and no one 
will help them; they cry to God, and He does not hear them.?? 


“Averte ergo oculos a maiestate dei et converte ad humanitatem 
eius in gremio matris iacentem.”** Luther rejoiced to emphasize 
the utter humanity of Christ. It is impossible to make Christ too 
human; the more human, the more sure hope.** Luther’s Christmas 
sermons and hymns depict most apprehendably the complete 
humanity of Christ and also the wonder that in this Baby we con- 
front God. 

Des ew’gen Vaters einig Kind jetzt man in der Krippen finde; 
In unser armes Fleisch und Blut verkleidet sich das ewig Gut. 
Kyrieleis. 

Den aller Welt Kreis nie beschlosz, der liegt in Marien Schosz; 
Er ist ein Kindlein worden klein, der alle Ding’ erhilt allein. 
Kyrieleis.”® 

When God comes as a Baby to Luther, he worships with humble 
simplicity as a man. He does not impudently strive to leave the 
place to which God has come to meet him. We see his vivid, 
personal, and creaturely apprehension when he declares that when 
he hears God’s Word, 

It is impossible for me not to make pictures of it in my heart. 
Whether I want to or not, when I hear Christ, there is in my heart 
the picture of a man who hangs on the cross, just as naturally as 
my face is reflected in water when I look into it.?6 


However offended we may be by a God who so humbles Himself 
for us, we may not say that the Incarnation is unworthy of God. 
Whether it is to God’s shame or honor that God became a man 
we should not make great disputation. Indeed, we should with an 
eager heart take hold of this, that it has happened for me, for my 
good and comfort, and from our hearts give God thanks.?* 


God has His honor in the opposite of what men call honor. Men 
gauge their honor by the number of men that they have serving 
them; God has His honor in that He became the humble, suffering 
Servant of all men. The deeper the humiliation, the higher the 
honor. 
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Our God has His honor in this, that for our sakes He gave 
Himself to the utmost depth, into flesh and blood, in our mouth, 
heart, and bosom, and for this reason for our sakes He suffers and 
is contemptuously handled both on cross and altar.?® 


It follows from this that whoever would diminish the descent of 
God to man and things robs God of His honor. Hence Luther does 
not minimize the condescension, and with glad and grateful heart 
he glorifies the inexpressible grace. 


How could the High Majesty be more deeply humbled that our 
poor flesh and blood be honored and be elevated by His divine 
honor and power than in His lowering Himself into this our 
nature and becoming one of the human race. Such an honor has 
not even been given an angel (Heb. 2:16)! °° 


We tell ourselves that it does not make sense. Of course it does 
not make sense. 

Oh, it is a laughable thing that the One God, the High Majesty, 
should become a man! Here they both come together, Creator and 
creature, in one Person. Here reason with all its powers objects 
that this Person should at the same time be a man, born of woman 
by a true and natural birth, truly flesh and blood with all members 
and everything that makes up a man (yet without sin); that He 
is born on earth of woman, nursed, clothed, tended as by an or- 
dinary mother, is rocked, carried, given food and drink, and so 
on— everything just as any other baby. Here we are to become 
such fools and so blind as to take captive our reason and say that 
this same Man is in very truth God, and apart from Him there is 
no God. Where this Baby lies, whether in the cradle, in its 
mother’s arms, or at her breast, there is God essentially and per- 
sonally.... Hence here one must, contrary to all reason and sense, 
simply cling to the words revealed from heaven: “This is My 
beloved Son,” etc.°° 


If God says it is so, it is so, and there is no further doubt. 
y 
Nor may we ask what is the use of Christ’s humanity. The 
question is rather to be reversed, for 


God without flesh is useless. Upon the flesh of Christ, upon 
that Infant clinging to the bosom of the Virgin, you are to set your 
eyes and simply with steadfast heart say: “I have neither in 
heaven nor earth a God, nor do I know one, outside this flesh, 
which is gently enfolded in the bosom of the Virgin Mary.” When 
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you say this, there is no danger that you will fall away from God 

or your mind be distressed with terror or desperate fear. By every 

other way God is incomprehensible; only in the flesh of Christ is 

He comprehensible.*4 
The personal union is such as to make it unthinkable for Christ to 
be operative apart from His humanity. 

You are to know nothing of God or the Son of God except 
as “born of the Virgin Mary” and become a man, as the Chris- 
tian creed tells. If any would separate Him from the Son of God 
and put a wall between God’s Son and the Son of Mary the 
Virgin, do not accept such a preacher, do not listen to him, but 
say: “I know of no God or Son of God but the One of whom 
the Christian creed tells. If He is not the Man born of Mary, 

I will have none of Him.” If you but humble yourself and cling 

with your heart to the words and stay by the humanity of Christ, 

you will surely find the Godhead, and the Father and the Holy 

Ghost and the whole Godhead will take hold of you. This article 

will not let you go wrong.” 

Despite his emphasis on the humanity and his rejection of any 
transmutation of the human into the divine, Luther abhors the 
suggestion that Christ is merely man. “Die Menschheit allein ware 
kein niitze.”** He gave bold and unequivocal emphasis to both 
poles of the paradox of the Incarnation. He did not care to attempt 
to range them into adjusted harmony or neat formulation. That 
was left to his successors, and it is surely significant that the men 
both of Wittenberg and Wiirttemberg claimed full loyalty to him. 
For Luther the humanity meant first and last the way of God 
to man. 

God Incarnate was seen, touched, and heard by men. Now, 
however, we cannot see, touch, or hear Him. God came to us as 
Man, but of what use is that fact to us if the Man has gone? The 
necessary consequence of the Incarnation and the Ascension is that 
the Adyos Evoagxds be also the Adyos éyygapdc. The steps are 
these: Scripture confronts us with Mary’s Son; in Mary’s Son we 
are confronted by God. Remove one of these, and we are lost, for 
then God is lost to us. 

We begin with the spoken or written words, but these have 
their significance in leading us to the Man born in Bethlehem, in 
whom we are confronted by God. 
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“The Word was made flesh,” i.e, God became a man. This 
wonderful and more than wonderful thing is the entire and sole 
teaching of this Book, the Bible. No other book knows anything 
of this. Now, if in this Book you do not seek the Word made 
flesh, you may just as well read fairy stories. Everything has to do 
with this Word that was made flesh and that was written. It is 
the Lord who lies in the manger and in Mary’s arms. Whoever 
does not believe this truth, to him this Book is utterly useless.54 


“Gott mag nit funden werden denn durch und ynn diszer mensch- 
heyt.” *° “Wo Gottes Wort ist, da ist Christus.” ** This is the way 
God comes to us, and no less really when it is spoken today than 
He came centuries ago in Palestine. 


Luther had no care for the delineation of the “how” of all these 
things; he built all on fact: God is dealing with us in Jesus of 
Nazareth, who meets us in Scripture. Reason may not intrude 
with impudent inquiry. Any diminution of the wonder of what 
was begun in the stable of Bethlehem is a threat to our salvation. 
Certainty of salvation is a matter of life and death for Luther. 


Therefore with all the vehement energy of his faith he contended 
against every attempt to remove Christ. In the defense of his faith, 
his salvation, Luther’s Christology became more explicit; but it did 
not change. We have therefore quoted him quite unchronologically. 
If there was anything constant in Luther it was this conviction. 
Already 1514 shows clear adumbration and 1519 certain state- 
ment.®? 
To Luther the Incarnation says: 

He has brought Himself down into our flesh and blood, and 
for this alone, that He might pour out the measureless wealth of 
His goodness and rescue us from sin, death, Satan, hell, and 
every evil.38 

Everyone that believes has this consolation and declares: “God 
is my God, He puts on my flesh, becomes as I am, bears my 
calamity, yet without sin.” Yet faith must go on further. When 
God is fashioned into this bawling boy, it declares: “He could not 
come closer. This goes beyond all brotherhood or family tie. This 
is nearer than my brother or family have ever been. He that is 
so far from me and great puts Himself inside this tiny body. This 
is far nearer than mother, brother, or any other. Therefore He is 
called our brother, and also our bone and flesh, even closer than 
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man and wife. For all this faith declares His flesh is ours, for He 
counts it to be of one body, blood, and so on. Whoever perceives 
this truth has what he can call comfort.” For whoever believes that 
this boy is born God must laugh with his heart and say: “This 
is for me. He Himself came to me; I did not ascend to Him. He 
becomes a boy, not an angel or a lion, but puts on these fingers, 
hands, and body. If you believe this article, you have comfort.” 
If in Scripture there were no more than these two articles of the 
conception and birth of Christ, we should have to be forever glad.*® 


Christ says this also elsewhere, for He is laid into our grasp not 
only in flesh and Scripture, but also in wine and bread. There God 
is present dealing with us also, and His coming is the same in re.*° 
“Gott kann nicht unser Gott sein, er gebe uns denn etwas duszer- 
liches, daran wir jn finden, als das miindlich Wort und die zwey 
Sacrament. Wenn ich Gott nicht ergreife durch duszerliches Ding, 
wie kann ich jn denn antreffen?” ** “Quanta consolatio sit habere 
Deum non nudum in spiritu sed incarnatum et Baptismo ac Eu- 
charistia indutum.” * Only via creatureliness does He reach us, 
His creatures; and in that very creatureliness it is the living God 
Himself that reaches us. 

Luther does not derive his doctrine of the Lord’s Supper by 
deduction; it is not simply an ex hypothesi of his Christology. 
Should it even be conceded that his Christology was to Luther a 
regulative doctrine — and a cogent and revealing case, it would 
seem, can be made for this — there would be little need for apology. 
This would certainly be much more likely than that his Christology 
is the product of his doctrine of the Sacrament. To Luther each 
Scripture text spoke, and he was bound by the words of God. This 
loyalty to Scripture and the refusal to harmonize by deduction from 
a regulative doctrine gives us those logical paradoxes which are 
the glory of the Lutheran statement of doctrine, e. g., grace universal 
and serious and yet the damnation of many, salvation by grace alone 
and damnation by human fault. In the matter before us, however, 
there are no such seeming contradictions, though indeed no dearth 
of matter for awed worship and wonder, but a quite marvelous 
unity. God reveals Himself and deals with men only through the 
concrete realities of His Son’s humanity and the things designated 
by Him.** In these palpable and ordinary things the fullness of 
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the Godhead is come to men. This oneness of God’s ways to men 
is basic for Luther in both the Incarnation and the Lord’s Supper. 
Yet he does not move merely deductively from the Incarnation to 
the Lord’s Supper. Ernst Sommerlath would seem to be pressing 
farther than Luther when in expounding Luther he bluntly declares: 
“Das Ursakrament ist Christus selbst, das Leibwerden des ewigen 
Logos.” ** This conclusion is certainly not in disharmony with Lu- 
ther, and he does almost say it; but that he does not surely shows 
even more clearly his lack of instrinsic interest in pursuing deduc- 
tions.*° The connection that he discerns between the Incarnation 
and the Sacrament is nothing so superficial, so rational, so unreal. 
It is rather the deep and thoroughgoing harmony of a faith that 
lays hold of Christ and in that grasp gets everything. The explica- 
tions drawn from Luther when the apprehensions of his faith were 
attacked were nothing novel, but the organic consequences of that 
same faith. “Im Kampfe erst wird das Letzte offenbar, and je mehr 
von verschiedenen Seiten her ein Angriff erfolgt, desto mehr kommt 
es zum inneren Ausgleich und zu letzten Entscheidungen.” ** Christ 
is central, and therefore in the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper Luther 
feels compelled to reject every statement that deprives him of his 
Incarnate Lord. He has no patience with or intrinsic interest in 
explanations or formulas inserted between him and his Lord; he 
has only faith for the revealed facts. 

The central fact is God comes all the way to me in my humanity 
and things. This is accomplished by the Word of God évoagxos 
and éyyeaqdés. Its power is none the less for being framed in 
human creaturely terms. It is this Word, in which God is operative, 
that brought to pass the Incarnation and the Blessed Sacrament 
of the Altar. 

The angel Gabriel comes with the words: “Behold, thou shalt 
conceive in thy womb and bear a son... .” With these words 
Christ comes not only into her heart, but also into her womb as 
she hears, grasps, and believes them. Hence no one can tell her 
anything else but that the power comes through the words.*? 

As soon as Christ says: “This is My body,” His body is there 
through the words and by the power of the Holy Ghost. If there 
is no word, then there is merely bread; but when the words come 
to it, they bring with them that of which they speak.* 
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It is difficult to overemphasize the decisive importance of Scripture 
for Luther. Whatever his conjugation of doctrine, the verb was of 
Scripture. Not by any theory, philosophical or otherwise, did he 
decline. The insertion of a principle or formula was the interposing 
of an impediment between man and the truth.” The principle, 
via creatureliness alone, which this paper seeks to elucidate in its 
dual embodiment in Luther’s doctrine of the Incarnation and the 
Lord’s Supper, does not come under this condemnation, for Luther 
grasped this as Scripture’s description of the way of God to men. 
If it were shown to be unscriptural, he would be the first to reject it. 

Some would object that one cannot equate the Word of God with 
Scripture. While the discussion of this matter is not here our busi- 
ness, it might be mentioned in passing that the notion of another 
Word differing from the written Word was foreign to Luther. 
He had no such facile artifice for evading the blunt meaning of 
the text, some canonical misgivings as to James notwithstanding. 
Wherever he opened his Bible, he knew that he was being addressed 
by God. His statement, “Wo Gottes Wort ist, da ist Christus,” °° 
is not a mere “one equals one”; Christ is mediated by Scripture.” 


With Scripture as Ausgangspunkt, the parallel of the Incarnation 
with the Eucharist is not hard to discern. The man born of Mary 
is man for me until the word comes to His humanity and declares 
Him God. One might say accedit verbum ad carnem et fit Christus. 


If it had not been according to the revealed word, who would 
ever have believed that this Baby, lying in the cradle and not even 
owning the diapers in which it lies, is the Savior. Reason calls 
this a lie.5? 

All who regard and know Christ in a fleshly fashion must be 
offended at Him, as it happened with the Jews, for flesh and blood 
thinks no farther than it sees and feels. When it sees that Christ 
as a mortal man is crucified, it must say: “There is the end. There 
is neither life nor salvation here. He is done for and can help 
nobody; He Himself is lost.” Whoever, on the other hand, is not 
to be offended at Him, must pass beyond the fleshly and be sup- 
ported by the word, that he spiritually discern how Christ even 
through His suffering and death attains life and glory. Whoever 
does this truly and can do it, he is a new creature in Christ, gifted 
with a new spiritual discernment.®® 
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“The humanity of Christ if it be without a word is an empty 
thing.” °* The humanity remains the humanity, but through the 
word it is the medium of God. By the words the humanity of 
Christ is for me no longer merely res externa, but now res spiritualis. 
This spiritualis means in no way a spiritualizing away of the reality 
of the humanity in a Docetic direction. Spiritualis for Luther means 
of the Holy Spirit and indicates no withdrawing from crass things. 


Everything is and is called spirit, spiritual, and the thing of the 
Spirit, which comes from the Holy Spirit, be it ever so physical, 
external, and visible. Again, flesh and fleshly is everything which 
without the Spirit comes of the natural power of the flesh, how- 
ever inward and invisible it may be.™ 


Luther is at pains to show that there is to be no diffidence about 
a thoroughly earthly medium. “Si deus verbum suum hat gesteckt 
in ein strohalm, dicerem in culmo esse salutem non propter ipsum, 
sed verbum quod ubi adest, adest deus ipse cum omni sapientia,” 
etc.°° The word spoken of the concrete reality makes it the conveyor 
of God to me. Apart from that word it is res vana. This implies no 
disdain of the thing. It and the word together are God’s instrument. 
“Gott gibt uns kein wort noch gebot fur, da er nicht ein leiblich 
auszerlich ding einfasse und uns furhalte.”*" Yet it is the word 
that is primary, for even without the thing the word’s power would 
be none the less. There is no worthiness in the thing, whether the 
thing be human flesh, words, wine, or bread; but ambivalently 
Luther declares, if bread is unworthy, so is our flesh, and there can 
have been no Incarnation. 

I hold that God does not ask about the worthiness of a thing. 

If this were so, we should also have to say God did not become 

man, for the thing that is a man is not worthy of God. Similarly 

bread is not worthy of the body of Christ, but from this it does 

not follow that it is not there.°® 


Word and thing must not be wrested apart; and when the Real 
Presence goes, with it goes the Incarnation. “Sicut in Christo res 
se habet, ita et in sacramento.” © 

For the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, Scripture is equally de- 
cisive. “Ich las mir den Leib Christi vom Wort nicht scheiden.” ® 
Of the words of Scripture it is the Words of Institution that are 
the center of Luther’s attention.’ “Es ligt alles an den worten 
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disses sacraments.” It is impossible to follow Luther in his dis- 


cussion of the Lord’s Supper without an appreciation of the dread 
earnestness with which he takes these words, an earnestness equal 
to that with which he takes the words which make the Babe of 
Bethlehem his Lord. He who said, “This is My body” is the same 
as He who by His words created the sun and the moon. His words 
are “schépferische Tatworte”; they bring and achieve what they 
declare. Hoc est corpus Meum “ist nicht von Menschen, sondern 
von Gott selbst aus seinem eigenen Munde mit solchen Buchstaben 
und Worten gesprochen und gesetzt.” ** His almighty power, pres- 
ence, and operation via these things of words. “Even if it is only 
a few ‘poor miserable words, one must have greater regard for 
a dot and a letter than for the whole world and tremble and fear 
before them as before God Himself.” ® Only in creaturely forms 
can God come to man; apart from these God is a nameless horror.* 
“Wenn ich Gott nicht ergreife durch duszerliche ding, wie kan 
ich jn deen antreffen?” * 


Accedit verbum ad elementum et fit sacramentum® Luther 
was not much occupied in defending the integrity of the thing. His 


battle was fought more on the other front. To these enemies he 
even declared in exasperation that he would rather surrender the 
integrity of the thing than the Real Presence. 
Before I would want to have mere wine with the Schwarmer, 
I would rather have mere blood with the Pope. As I have often 
confessed, it is no matter of contention with me whether wine 
remains or not. It is enough for me that Christ’s blood be there, 
and the wine may fare however God wills. 


This was, however, not his considered judgment over against tran- 
substantiation, which he explicitly rejected. In his “Sermon on the 
Lord’s Supper” in 1519 he still clearly taught transubstantiation.” 
In 1524 he wrote how sorely tempted he was in 1519 to accept 
the purely symbolical interpretation in order to make a more 
thoroughgoing break with Rome, but he was bound by the Words 
of Institution. However, from 1520 he explicitly rejected tran- 
substantiation,’ though without vehemence, for his energies were 
directed chiefly against the more dangerous error of the Schwarmer. 
Luther’s chief repudiations of Rome here were the opus operatum 
and the Mass as enacted propitiatory sacrifice. 
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In rejecting transubstantiation, Luther was removing that which 
called the Incarnation in question. That he had precisely this fact 
in mind, I have found no evidence to demonstrate.” He was quite 
simply listening to Scripture, and it is not surprising therefore that 
he achieved a harmony between the Incarnation and the Eucharist, 
a harmony lost to both camps of his opponents by the rejection, 
on the one hand, of the thing and, on the other, of the divine. 

Behind transubstantiation there is a balking at the conjunction 
of God and thing. The thing must surely be absorbed, transmuted, 
if there is to be an operation of God. Such thinking is of a piece 
with Docetism and its kindred heresies.”* It is a condemnation of 
the creation in harmony with Neoplatonic contemptus mundi and 
anthithetical to that Lutheran Weltfreudigkeit which is begotten of 
the faith that takes the Incarnation quite seriously. If God was 
born into creation as Mary’s baby, we cannot say that it was no 
true baby, that it merely had the accidents of a baby. Similarly it 
cannot be said that the bread and wine must lose their essence if 
God is to impart Himself to us in them. 

While recognizing other presuppositions of the Roman Mass, 
wei surely see that the thinking which rejects the essence of the 
bread calls for a consequent rejection of the essence of baby. If 
transubstantiation thinking were consistently pursued, it would 
atrive at a Docetic denial of the Incarnation. While logical dif- 
ficulties are no ultimate compulsion in the formulation of doctrine 
where Scripture has spoken, logical difficulties when Scripture has 
not spoken or spoken to the contrary should give pause, especially 
to a communion that prides itself on its logic. 

Luther stuck quite simply to Scripture and so evinces a quite 
remarkable harmony between Eucharist and Incarnation. Implicit 
in his stand is the disavowal of the rejection of the conjunction of 
God and thing. If God puts Himself into a thing that we may 
apprehend Him, that does not require the repudiation of the thing 
which is yet a creature of God. Herein the thing comes into its 
own, as it were, exalted to its Maker’s gracious purpose, even if 
that thing were only a wisp of straw, a donkey, or dung. Luther’s 
biggest battles were fought, however, on the other front, in defense 
not of the thing, but of God’s putting Himself into the thing within 
our grasp. 
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In passing to the other front we may note in the position de- 
fended by Luther a striking parallel to the great Christological 
controversies. The questions “Is Mary’s Baby God?” “Is Christ 
man?” and “How are the two natures related?” are parallel to: 
“Is the consecrated host Christ’s body?” “Is the Sacrament still 
bread?” and “What is the relationship of the bread and the body 
of Christ?” Luther’s answers to the latter questions are parallel 
to the answers of the Catholic Church to the Christological ques- 
tions. By this we see the heterodoxy of the opponents, who on the 
one hand reject the bread and on the other the Real Presence, and 
Luther’s own catholic orthodoxy. 

The first wave of assault was by the Schwarmer. With their 
vaulting spiritualizing they scorned the lowly word and the wine 
and bread. To them God spoke directly. That God should bind 
Himself to things was an insult to their spiritualizing. It also 
cramped their style. With breath-taking vehemence Luther at- 
tacked these people, for they would wrest salvation from our 
grasp.” Luther knew that only as God comes to us in things can 
we know Him. If God scorned the things of His creation, then 
He scorns us also, for we are irrevocably involved in the creation, 
being creatures, too. Only via creatureliness, only by placing Him- 
self into things, can God come to us." We have grasp and certainty 
of God only as He has put Himself into flesh, words, water, wine 
and bread. The denial of this fact casts us out into the empty 
darkness, where there is only the dread fear of the deus absconditus, 
and few men have known the meaning of that more keenly than 
Luther.” Therefore with all the enraged fire of his embattled faith 
he cries out against the Schwarmer that they 

with stubborn obstinacy declare that an external thing is to be 

rejected. Beware of the madness of these because when an external 

thing is appropriated by the word of God, it is for salvation. The 
humanity of Christ, if it were without a word, would be an empty 

thing. But now by His body and blood we are saved because a 

word is adjoined.”® 


The consequences for Christology are not hard to find. Luther saw 


>” 


that the “enthusiasts’” view of the Lord’s Supper would replace 
Christ with a concocted Christ, a Christ who does not come all the 
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way to us where we ate, a Christ who is not truly incarnate, and 
then there is an end of hope.” 

They concoct a Christ other than He who exists. The Jews: 
God is He who created all things. That is fine, but they do not 
have the Son. The Schwarmer thus: Christ is He who redeems us, 
who gives us the Holy Spirit, but is not He who has body and 
blood in bread and wine. This sort of Christ concocted by them 
does not exist, and His flesh is useless.°° 


And to complete the circle, the deprivation of Christ calls con- 
sequently for a derogation of the Sacrament. “The Christ whom 
the Schwarmer have I want nothing of. They have such a Christ 
that one must write off the Gospel and Sacraments as symbols.” ** 
The problems here raised will be discussed in connection with the 
Swiss, but already we can see the Incarnation and the Eucharist 
in unmistakable contiguity. 


The second wave of attack was from the Swiss, though Luther 
lumped them all together with the Schwarmer, and not without 
justification, for basic to both was the rejection of things as the 
way of God to men.” Luther saw this was the only way, and in 


humble creaturely faith laid hold of God where God has placed 
Himself in things. Where He has placed Himself, we must seek 
Him; to search elsewhere is to be lost.®* In all this Luther’s concern 
was soteriological. “Quanta consolatio sit habere Deum non 
nudum in spiritu sed incarnatum et Baptismo ac Eucharistia in- 
dutum.” ** The above was quite offensive to the Swiss. In many 
ways their position is only a refinement of that of the Schwarmer 
and Schwenkfeld; ** so it will not be amiss to use the occasion of 
the Swiss to draw together those items illustrative of our parallel. 

As seen already in the Schwarmer, the basic error was the rejec- 
tion of the thing as a medium of God. Zwingli’s point of de- 
parture in the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper was John 6:63, “The 
flesh profiteth nothing.” *° He was prompted to a positive formula- 
tion of the Eucharist, he wrote Melanchthon, by Erasmus. His 
static, Scholastic Christology had no place for a powerful, personal, 
dynamic understanding of the personal union. This is exemplified 
in his localization of the body of Christ at a local right hand. Such 
presuppositions led naturally to the rejection of God in things and 
so also of the body of Christ in the bread. Hence the est means 
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significat, and the Sacrament is purely symbolical. Christ is in the 
Sacrament only contemplatione fidei and not per essentiam et 
realiter. “Tunc editur corpus Christi, cum pro nobis creditur 
caesum.” ** Here was a spirit of static, rational detachment quite 
other than Luther’s dynamic involvement with the living God, who 
deals with men in things, in words, humanity, water, wine and 
bread.** 

In his spiritualizing away from crass things, a basic harmony 
with the Roman aberration is discernible in Zwingli. It is the same 
old antipathy to things * and misunderstanding of God’s gracious 
Way to man. 

When at Marburg Scripture and the Fathers failed to establish 
agreement, Oecolampadius attempted to correct Luther’s Christol- 
ogy and so demonstrate his error in the Sacrament, but here he 
was running against Luther's central bastion. The concession that 
Christ was present according to His deity meant nothing, for they 
refused to acknowledge it in re. We have seen Luther’s insistence 
on the total Christ and emphasis on the humanity. Therefore when 
Oecolampadius suggested that Luther raise his thoughts above the 
human to the divine Christ, Luther with unwavering consistency 
and conviction declared that “He knows nor honors no other God 
than Him who became man. He would have no other apart from 
this one, for there is no other who can save. Hence he could not 
bear that the humanity was treated as so little worth and cast aside.” 
Elert calls these the most important of all the words that Luther 
spoke at Marburg. They lead to the center of his theology. They 
give the key to his doctrine of the Lord’s Supper.®® Christ cannot 
be divided.** To remove the humanity is to remove God, for only 
via humanity does God come to us. “Leib und Blut sind der In- 
begriff der vollendeten Menschlichkeit des Gekreuzigten.” *° 

But humanity is a spatially circumscribed thing. The Swiss placed 
the humanity of Christ at a local and circumscribed right hand 
and declared that it obviously could not be over the place in many 
Eucharists. “Wirsts ouch nimmermeer erhalten, dass die menschheit 
Jesu Christi meer deen an einem ort sye.” ** This was a consequence 
of Zwingli’s Christology, for he did not take the Incarnation with 
entire seriousness.°* God “hat die menschliche Natur an sich 
genommen,” and the Incarnation for Zwingli amounted to no more. 
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Hence he does violence to the personal union and unashamedly 
divides the natures with his a/loeosis,°° and by all this denies the 
communicatio idiomatum and the éyéveto of John 1:14. 

To Luther this a/loeosis was “des Teufels Larven,” ** for he took 
the éyéveto with entire seriousness. “Aus einem unendlichen gott 
ist ein endlicher und beschlisslicher mensch geworden. 


2» 97 


When the Swiss maintained that a body not limited in space 
was no body, Luther called this mathematics and inadmissable. 
To this judgment he was compelled by the personal union and 
his understanding of faith. 

Christ according to His divinity, wherever He is, is there an 
essentially divine Person, and He is this essentially and personally 
as His conception in the womb well shows. For if He is to be 
God’s Son, He must essentially and personally be in the womb 
and become man. If He is essentially and personally wherever 
He is, then He must be this same also as man, for there are not 
two separated persons, but one single Person. Where this is, there 
is the one unseparated Person. Where you can say, “Here is 
Christ,” there you must also say, “Hence is Christ the Man also 
... everything through and through is full of Christ also according 
to His humanity.” * 

It is significant that it is the Incarnation that means all this to 
Luther, and the post-resurrection body of our Lord here plays no 
large part in his thinking.” In the state of humiliation Christ 
was omnipresent according to His human nature.’°° The session 
at the right hand can bring no increase of omnipresence. The 
“tight hand” was for Luther God’s almighty power and therefore 
without limit or circumscription. “Sol er macht haben und regieren, 
mus er freilich auch da sein gegenwertig und wesentlich durch die 
rechte hand Gotts, die allenthalben ist.” 7°! This is a little more 
than mathematics can comprehend. We may not prescribe cat- 
egories to God. “Was wollen wir den Gotts gewalt spannen und 
messen?” *°? “Wiltu yhm weise und mas setzen und welen?” 1% 
“Weil Gotts gewalt kein mas noch zal hat, und solche ding thut, 
die keine vernunfft begreyffen kan.” °* Mathematics grasps only 
the tangible; faith grasps the spiritual. Mathematics which man 
projects upon things grasps nothing more than the things. The 
faith of a man also cannot but operate with things, but in ap- 
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prehending the things, to which the word is joined, it apprehends 
what God has placed into the things. Only faith apprehends God 
in Mary’s Baby, only faith knows that it receives the body and 
blood of Christ, for faith believes the vital words of God.’ This 
is no passing from the possible to the impossible, but simply taking 
God at His words. It is not that the finite is capable of containing 
the infinite, but that the infinite is capable of placing itself in the 
finite. 

Luther saw the problem in relation to the omnipresence of God. 
In the controversy Luther does not tire to emphasize that God is 
everywhere in His creatures.’°° If He were not, they would not 
exist.'°’ Yet man does not have God merely in having the thing.’®* 
It all depends on God. God acts. God comes. He comes all the 
way and appoints the place. 

It is one thing for God to be in a place, and quite another for 
Him to be in a place for you. He is in a place for you when He 
puts His word to it and so binds Himself saying, “Here you are 
to find Me.” However, He is now become beyond our grasp, and 
you will not take hold of Him even if He is in your bread, except 
He bind Himself to you, and appoint you to a special table by 
His word, and He Himself designate the bread with His word.’ 


This is the hallowing of things as the Incarnation hallows the 
Creation. It is the gracious God Himself who comes to us in things, 
and it is faith believing the words which apprehends. That which 
faith apprehends is not calculable, for it is the apprehension of 
God. In the Eucharist God is dir da, mediated by the humanity of 
Christ, which is His body and blood. Therefore to ask Luther to 
rise above the humanity, to conceive of it as circumscribed at the 
right hand, was to ask him to surrender God. 

The omnipresence of the humanity of Christ, or ubiquity, as the 
Reformed with insulting intent called the Lutheran position, was 
no deduction forced on Luther by his stand against the Swiss, but 
rather an emphatic statement of his implicit Christology drawn 
forth by controversy.""° The denial of the omnipresence of the 
humanity, Luther feared, would lead consequently to the denial of 
the deity. “Ich sorge, es werde noch die zeit komen, das unser Rot- 
tengeister mit yhrer vernunfft Christum noch gar werden austilgen 
wollen und yhn kein ewigen waren Gott lassen seyn.”"* If the 
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humanity is not there and cannot mediate the deity, then the deity 
is lost to me. Conversely, if the deity is mediated by the humanity, 
the humanity is present with the deity. However, “gegen Zwingli 
beruft er sich nicht auf die Logik, sondern auf die Grammatik.” *” 
The humanity, i.e., the body and blood, are given to us with the 
bread and the wine. Our Lord said so.1"* 

Since the humanity of Christ is in so many places in the Eu- 
charist, we may not confine it to a local right hand as to some 
celestial swallow’s nest.'"* It is omnipresent, and if omnipresent, 
then there is no reason why not in bread and wine.’* Thus Luther 
sought to demonstrate the possibility of the Real Presence; for 
the doctrine his foundation were the Words of Institution. 

The same conclusion is arrived at by a consideration of the 
personal union."* The Ascension did not, as Zwingli maintained, 
nullify the Incarnation. Christ did not become less a man thereby, 
for in Him God and man are utterly and indissolubly united. 

Parallel with the question of the relationship of the two natures 
in Christ is the relationship of the bread and the body. As God 
was truly in Jesus of Nazareth, so the body of Christ is truly in 
the bread. Yet both are blessedly apprehendable only to faith, and 
not to sight and touch. Not that any human action puts them there. 
They are there irrespective of man’s belief or disbelief. Of the 
certain comfort of this fact we shall speak later. The point here 
is that what the shepherds saw was an ordinary Baby. Their eyes 
did not behold any divine attribute in the Infant. It was just a 
common Baby, but with their faith’s embrace of that Baby they 
grasped God. The only attributes they saw were most human crea- 
turely.‘7 Only thus can God come to men, via creatureliness. 

Now, Luther thought it necessary to distinguish modes of the 
presence of the humanity of Christ, and we can be sure that Luther 
will not make distinctions which virtually remove the humanity of 
Christ, for he knew that if the humanity is gone, God is lost to us. 

He distinguishes three modes, and for these he is indebted to 
Occam and Biel.* There are “dreyerley weise an eim ort zu sein: 
localiter odder circumscriptive, diffinitive, repletive.” ""® Localiter 
is as wine is in a barrel, or straw in a sack, or Jesus of Nazareth 
in a boat, “da er raum nam und gab nach seiner grésse.” A physical 
body displaces air by its mass. This is measurable, begreiflich. Dif- 
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fimitive is when something is in a place, but where there is no 
perceptible congruence between it and the limits of space, e. g., an 
angel in a room. An angel displaces no air. This cannot be meas- 
ured; it is wnbegreiflich. In this manner Christ rose through the 
stone and passed through a door.”*° He did not displace any door, 
and yet He did not cease to be fully Man. Repletive is as only 
God is in all. As we have seen, Luther also ascribes this last mode 
of presence to the humanity of Christ. However, as R. Seeberg 
points out, Luther’s intention in these distinctions was to show 
Zwingli that there are other possible modes of presence than his 
crass physical conception. 

Luther’s interest lay with the déffinitive, for this is the mode of 
the presence of the humanity of Christ in the Eucharist. He gives 
the similes of a man’s face being present at a distance from its local 
presence, because it is apprehendable, and that even if a mirror be 
smashed into pieces, yet in each piece the image reflected is complete 
and present. However, he admits that in these he is speaking not 
from Scripture but only for illustration. To the reproach of Zwingli 
that the body of Christ is not graspable in the bread Luther agrees, 


but the grasping here is that of Zwingli, i.e. of the measuring 
reason, whereas the grasping of which Luther is wont to speak is 
that of faith. “Wir kiinnen yhn nicht ynns brod fassen, odder 


99121 


beschweren, wie sie felschlich von uns deuten. Das er aber 
sich wil finden lassen eygendlich ym brod und wein, macht sein 
almechtig wort.” *”? It is, then, the diffinitive, unbegreiflich mode 
of presence which faith, trusting in the words, apprehends. 

Er ist nu auch unbegreifflich worden und wirst yhn nicht 
ertappen ob er gleich in deinem brod ist, es sey denn, das er sich 
dir anbinde und bescheide dich zu eim sonderlichen tissch durch 
sein wort.!24 

There is only hope, then, for man when God binds Himself by His 
words to a thing. 

Logically transubstantiation rejects the thing; the symbolical 
interpreters reject Christ. Luther, loyal to catholic Christology and 
the Words of Institution, rejects neither, for Scripture speaks of 
the presence of both. 

That he would not allow himself to go beyond Scripture, no 
matter how striking the parallel, we see in his clear distinction 
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between the personal union of God and man in Christ and what 
he called the sacramental union of the bread and the body of Christ. 


Why should not one much more in the Lord’s Supper say, “This 
is My body” even if bread and body are two distinctly different 
things, and refer the “this” to the bread? For here also there is 
come a union of two different things, which I would call a sac- 
ramental union because Christ's body and blood are by this given 
us for a sacrament and because it is not the union of nature and 
person as in God and Christ.!*# 


He contrasts also the coming of the Holy Ghost in the form of a 
dove with the Incarnation and likens it to the sacramental union.'*® 
He does not blithely identify or theorize, and yet he draws the 
parallel of the Incarnation and the sacramental union as Scrip- 
turally close as possible, and that is very close. The flesh of Christ 
is “ein Gottesfleisch, ein Geistfleisch,” and of the sacramental union 
he can say: 


Both bread and body remain, and because of the sacramental 
union it is truly said, “This is My body,” with the little word 
“this” referring to the bread, for it is no more mere bread; it is a 
bread which is become with the body of Christ a sacramental 
thing, a single thing.1°6 


Most illustrative of the foregoing is Luther’s distinction between 
sign and symbol, which makes abundantly clear the profound 
harmony of Incarnation and Eucharist. He rejects every symbolical 
interpretation, for they would remove Christ from the place to 
which He has come to us, i.e., in things.’** 


To say that Christ is symbolized by humanity or bread and wine 
not only denies His actual, apprehendable presence and the clear 
words of Scripture; it is patently foolish. For anything to symbolize 
something it must have a likeness in itself to the thing symbolized. 


This is absolute foolishness that he says: “The bread signifies 
or is a likeness of the body given for us, and the cup, or wine, 
is a likeness of the blood shed for us.” My dear fellow, where is 
this likeness in the bread and cup of wine? For where there is to 
be a figure, symbol, or likeness, by which the other thing is to be 
signified, there must in the two be some likeness shown on which 
the likeness rests.128 
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What thing, then, can possibly symbolize the living God? Here 
we see the honor given God by Luther, who, his opponents declared, 
had God act unworthy of Himself. They prescribed to God and 
sought to press Him into “mathematical” categories. They refused 
to permit the Almighty to come in a thing, and by this they thought 
to have a more exalted conception of God. It is, however, Luther 
who magnifies the grace and honor of God by recognizing that no 
thing can contain or symbolize Him, and yet, and this is the incred- 
ible, the wnbegreiflich, that only faith can grasp, the holy and living 
God, whom worlds cannot contain, is pleased to be born of a woman 
and impart Himself to us in bread and wine. To lessen the full 
extent of God’s coming down to us is to rob Him of His honor.’*® 
If God had wanted symbols, He needed not to be born as Mary’s 
Baby; a Docetic body would have done just as well; and there 
would have been no need to change the Passover. 
If Christ had wished to institute a Supper in which were not 
His body and blood, but the likeness of His body and blood, He 
could have quite simply left the Passover, which, by and large 
and taken as a whole, quite magnificently signifies His body, given 
for us, and His blood, shed for the forgiveness of sins, and which 
really is a figure and likeness, as the whole world well knows. 
What piece of foolishness is this, then, that He does away with 
the Supper of the Old Testament and institutes a Supper which 
has nothing to compare with that one, either in words or in 
itself? 13° 


Therefore not symbols but signs, and such signs that he who grasps 
the signum grasps the res signata, for the vital words of God have 
spoken it there. 

In a sense the Eucharist is a symbol, but this rather to the 
heathen, for they see only the externals. “Sacramenta, quibus se- 
gregamur ab omnibus populis, qui non sunt Christiani ut per 
zeichen.” ** To the believer, who grasps the words of God, there 
is infinitely more. “Verbum dei est nobis veritas. Si est verbum in 
Sacramento, lasz mir auch leben und warheit drin bleiben.” }*” 
Of the words, in turn, the thing is the guarantee and seal. 

He has dealt in this way from the beginning. When He gives 
the Gospel, He does not leave it at the words, but adds a sign. 

Thus in the New Testament we have the words “Whoever be- 
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lieves. . . .” To this He adds the sign “Whoever is baptized.” 
Similarly we have Christ's body and blood in bread and wine added 
to the words. Thus He deals like an honest and true man who, 
when he writes a letter, affixes his seal to it.1*% 


That these are all objectively there, and in no way derive their 
validity from me, is the basis of assurance and comfort. 

It is this way with Jesus: I see a man, but faith shows me that 
which is invisible. We have no article of faith which does not 
have an external thing as its expression. Distinguished, however, 
between the external things that have been designated by God 
and those by man. The Lord puts that behind the bread that I must 
grasp by the word and faith. This is where we take issue with the 
Schwarmer. Faith lays bare whatever is invisibly concealed within 
the visible thing. Whatever command of God it is, it is contained 
in an external thing. Thus faith clings to the hidden, while the 
eyes see only the exterior. Thus indeed Elizabeth does not look 
at His mother as upon another mother, but with other eyes, be- 
cause she acknowledges herself a servant. Thus she judges the 
external body according to faith. “The mother of my Lord,” this 
is not the utterance of reason, but of faith. Faith has no single 
article, but there must be a physical thing put with it that we may 
get hold of that which is invisible. For this reason Christ was 
sent, for God cannot be comprehended; therefore He sent His 
Son, in whom, as it were, we have the sign and are drawn to that 
which is invisible.1*4 


Both the Incarnation and the Eucharist are a sign. Here is the 
closest convergence of the two in Luther.’*° Yet nothing is farther 
from him than theorizing. Here is a sinner who has trembled to 
despair before the deus absconditus and then has been raised to 
vital faith by God, who reached out and took hold of him in things, 
humanity, words, water, wine and bread. Burning through all his 
theology is a life-and-death concern for the certainty of salvation, 
a salvation that is ours only in the actuality of God’s coming to 
man in things. Therefore not symbols, but signs. As surely as the 
fullness of the Godhead was in Jesus of Nazareth bodily, so surely 
is the body and blood of Christ in the bread and wine. We see the 
movement of his faith in his words: 
The words, as the first step, bring with them the bread and the 
cup for the Sacrament; the bread and the cup bring with them 
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the body and the blood of Christ; the body and blood of Christ 
bring with them the New Testament; the New Testament brings 
with it the forgiveness of sins; the forgiveness of sins brings with 
it eternal life and salvation.1** 


Through anguished struggle his faith had laid hold of the gracious 
God, and he would not let Him go, nor suffer his grip to be 
emptied by those who would deny that God has come all the way 
to him in humanity, words, water, wine and bread. It was his 
salvation that was at stake, his hold on Christ, true man, born of 
the Virgin Mary, and true God, begotten of the Father from 
eternity.'** 

Because of the solus Christus of his faith he grasped the glorious 
parallel of the Incarnation and the Lord’s Supper. He gives glory 
to God, whose honor is the depth to which He comes down, that 
worthless men may have hold on Him and live. To save His 
creatures, the Son of God became a creature and took for His 
gracious purpose the most common things of the creature world. 
Men could not move toward God. God came all the way to man. 
“Ipse mihi venit. Ego non ad eum ascendi.” ** He exposed Him- 
self to the contempt of men. His body was flogged by soldiers 
and is given into the mouths of unbelievers. Of all imaginable 
gods, such a God is the most obnoxious to men who would have 
a part in earning their salvation, who would take some steps at 
least toward God. Yet if God be gracious, if we are saved by grace 
alone, then His “No” to every effort of man is categorical. The 
same ingulum was attacked by the Sacramentarians and by Erasmus. 
Sola gratia was at stake, and Luther could concede not an inch, 
or his salvation was imperiled. No supposed movement of man 
to God could be a part of salvation. Salvation is alone in God 
coming all the way to man, all the way into creatureliness, all the 
way into things. Such is His coming in the Incarnation and the 
Lord’s Supper. Thus alone He comes, and thus the gracious ways 
of God to man are one. 
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The Mature Christian 


By RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


(Presented to, and published at the request of, a conference of pastors and 
teachers of northern Indiana) 


HE Authorized Version does not use the term “mature.” But 

the idea is completely Biblical. It assumes that a Christian, 

as a Christian, is not a statistical, either-or being, but that he 
is the product of a birth, a growth, and an expanding life. To 
speak of a Christian as mature suggests that he has arrived at the 
peak of that growth, that he has arrived at the climax of the 
development of his faith and his life with God. 


We must realize at once that this side of the grave we do not 
see men who are mature as Christians, and the better Christians 
they are, the more they are aware of this. St. Paul said of his aim 
to be found in Christ and to “know Him and the power of His 


resurrection and the fellowship of His sufferings, being made con- 
formable unto His death, if by any means I might attain unto the 
resurrection of the dead,” that he had not already attained it or 
was already perfect: “I count not myself to have apprehended” 
(Phil. 3:10-13). St. John includes himself in the number of Chris- 
tians who must confess: 


If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth 
is not in us. If we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to for- 
give us our sins and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. If we 
say that we have not sinned, we make Him a liar, and His Word 
is not in us. (1 John 1:8-10.) 


This passage confronts the Christian with the fact that this side of 
the grave God deals with him on only one basis — as a sinner who 
needs forgiveness. This was the lesson that God sought to teach 
St. Paul through the thorn in the flesh: 


My grace is sufficient for thee; for My strength is made perfect in 
weakness. Most gladly therefore will I rather glory in my infirm- 
ities, that the power of Christ may rest upon me... when I am 
weak, then am I strong. (2 Cor. 12:9, 10.) 
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Yet we can speak of the maturing Christian, the one who is 
growing toward an ideal which, though he knows it will elude 
him, is still the passion of his life and power for his concern for 
his fellow Christian (Phil. 3:12 ff.) The great picture of birth 
and growth in God is given in 1 Peter 1:22—2:3: 


Seeing ye have purified your souls in obeying the truth through the 
Spirit unto unfeigned love of the brethren, see that ye love one 
another with a pure heart fervently; being born again, not of cor- 
ruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the Word of God, which 
liveth and abideth forever. For all flesh is as grass, and all the 
glory of man as the flower of grass. The grass withereth, and the 
flower thereof falleth away; but the Word of the Lord endureth 
forever. And this is the Word which by the Gospel is preached 
unto you. Wherefore, laying aside all malice, and all guile, and 
hypocrisies, and envies, and all evil speakings, as newborn babes 
desire the sincere milk of the Word, that ye may grow thereby, 
if so be ye have tasted that the Lord is gracious. 


Ephesians has a number of great summaries of the growth of the 
Christian, especially in his relation to the other. 


For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, of whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named, 
that He would grant you, according to the riches of His glory, to 
be strengthened with might by His spirit in the inner man; that 
Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith, that ye, being rooted and 
grounded in love, may be able to comprehend with all saints what 
is the breadth, and length, and depth, and height, and to know 
the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that ye might be 
filled with all the fullness of God. (3:14-19.) 

He gave some, Apostles; and some, prophets; and some, evan- 
gelists; and some, pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body 
of Christ, till we all come in the unity of the faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God unto a perfect man, unto the meas- 
ure of the stature of the fullness of Christ; that we henceforth 
be no more children, tossed to and fro and carried about with 
every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men and cunning crafti- 
ness whereby they lie in wait to deceive, but, speaking the truth 
in love, may grow up into Him in all things which is the Head, 
even Christ, from whom the whole body, fitly joined together and 
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compacted by that which every joint supplieth, according to the 
effectual working in the measure of every part, maketh increase 
of the body unto the edifying of itself in love. (4:12-16.) 


The writer to the Hebrews discusses the idea of growth partic- 
ularly with regard to the enlarging ability of the teacher of the 
Christian religion (Heb. 5:12—6:2). The Second Epistle of Peter 
includes several definitions of spiritual maturation. The one de- 
scribes it as the increase of Christian virtues: 


Besides this, giving all diligence, add to your faith virtue; and to 
virtue, knowledge; and to knowledge, temperance; and to temper- 
ance, patience; and to patience, godliness; and to godliness, broth- 
etly kindness; and to brotherly kindness, charity. For if these 
things be in you and abound, they make you that ye shall neither 
be barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. But he that lacketh these things is blind and cannot see 
afar off and hath forgotten that he was purged from his old sins. 
(1:5-9.) 


The other underscores the basic equipment: 


But grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ (3:18). 


I. CHRISTIAN MATURATION CAN BE MEASURED IN TERMS 
OF OVERCOMING THE FLESH 


Man is born into the world dead. But God in His love does not 
leave man under wrath, but seeks to return to him with His life 
and Spirit. That Spirit comes because of the redeeming work of 
Jesus Christ, through whom the world is reconciled to God and 
because of whom God seeks to bring man to the knowledge of 
the truth, the Word of Reconciliation (John 3:1-16; Eph. 2:1-10; 
2 Cor. 5:15-21). 


When, now, man has been born again of the Spirit, it means 
that the life and power of God takes over the impulses and desires 
of the individual. 


If ye, then, be risen with Christ, seek those things which are 
above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God. Set your 
affection on things above, not on things on the earth. For ye are 
dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God. When Christ, who 
is our Life, shall appear, then shall ye also appear with Him in 
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glory. Mortify therefore your members which are upon the earth: 
fornication, uncleanness, inordinate affection, evil concupiscence, 
and covetousness, which is idolatry; for which things’ sake the 
wrath of God cometh on the children of disobedience; in the 
which ye also walked some time when ye lived in them. But 
now ye also put off all these— anger, wrath, malice, blasphemy, 
filthy communication out of your mouth. Lie not one to another, 
seeing that ye have put off the old man with his deeds and have 
put on the new man, which is renewed in knowledge after the 
image of Him that created him. (Col. 3:1-10; cf. 1:21-23.) 


These two sets of impulses, the old man with the flesh, and the 
new man driven by the Spirit of God, are in conflict throughout the 
life of the Christian. The struggle hampers the spiritual maturation 
of the individual in one sense, in that he can at no time say that he 
is complete. But it serves his spiritual maturation in that it drives 
him at every moment down to his dying day to God and the 
redemptive work of Christ that the process of maturation continue. 


Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfill the lust of the flesh. 
For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the 
flesh; and these are contrary the one to the other so that ye can- 
not do the things that ye would. But if ye be led of the Spirit, 
ye are not under the Law. Now the works of the flesh are manifest, 
which are these: adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, 
idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, 
seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, revelings, and 
such like; of the which I tell you before, as I have also told you 
in time past, that they which do such things shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God. But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance; 
against such there is no Law. And they that are Christ’s have 
crucified the flesh with the affections and lusts. If we live in the 
Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit. (Gal.5:16-25. Cf. Rom. 
7:24, 25; James 1:2-12; 3:13-18.) 


II. CHRISTIAN MATURATION DEPENDS ON THE INTAKE 
OF THE SPIRIT THROUGH CHRIST 


Almost all the passages already quoted stress the essential in- 
gtedient in the maturation of the Christian man. This is basic for 
our entire consideration and particularly for our calling as servants 
of the Word who are in the business of helping fellow Christians 
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mature and to be helpers of that maturation in others. That in- 
gredient is the message of the redeeming work of Jesus Christ. 
Right down the list of all of the passages thus far reviewed — and 
this fact would be true of their parallels likewise — this accent 
is evident. 

In Philippians 3 St. Paul is describing the malady of self-right- 
eousness, that is, the “things which are behind,” which he forgets 
in order to reach the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus; conversely his goal is to be “found in Him, not having mine 
own righteousness which is of the Law, but that which is through 
the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith” 
(3:9). 

St. John reminds of sin and the need of forgiveness and then 
promptly gives the assurance: 

If any man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father — Jesus 

Christ, the Righteous; and He is the Propitiation for our sins, 

and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world 

(1 John 2:1,2). 

1 Peter emphasizes that the seed by which the growth is initiated 
and the milk by which it is continued are the same, the Word 
“which by the Gospel is preached unto you” (1:23, 25; 2:2). 

Ephesians is unusually crisp in defining spiritual childishness as 
being “tossed to and fro and carried about with every wind of 
doctrine, by the sleight of men and cunning craftiness whereby they 
lie in wait to deceive” (4:14). The spiritual maturation is there- 
fore “speaking the truth,” which does not mean merely speaking 
truthfully, but speaking the redemptive message carried out by 
Christ Jesus, who is the Truth, “the truth as it is in Christ Jesus” 
(4:21); that story has been sketched out especially in the first and 
second chapters. 

The writer to the Hebrews, having a didactic purpose, seems to 
limit his goal of spiritual maturity to the ability to progress beyond 
the first principles of the Christian Gospel; and he makes clear that 
the means for fostering the slackened maturation is the restating 
and clarifying of the “principles of the doctrine of Christ — repent- 
ance from dead works, faith toward God, doctrine of baptisms, lay- 
ing on of hands, resurrection of the dead, eternal judgment (6:2). 

Peter repeatedly bases the entire enlargement of Christian faith 
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and virtue on “the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ” (1:1, 5-9; 
2:3, 18). 

The Colossians need to remain “in the faith grounded and settled 
and not moved away from the hope of the Gospel” (1:23). 

The Galatians are going to be men of the Spirit if they remain 
in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, “who gave Himself for our sins that 
He might deliver us from this present evil world” (1:4). “Christ 
is become of no effect unto you whosoever of you are justified by 
the Law; ye are fallen from grace. For we through the Spirit wait 
for the hope of righteousness by faith” (5:4,5). 

Notice that when we thus retrace our steps, we are saying: the 
intake of the Gospel of Christ is the one source for the growth in 
the Spirit of God, the receiving and the enlarging within us of the 
Spirit. The intake of the Spirit of God is the one means, through 
the Gospel and Baptism and the Sacrament of the body and blood 
of Christ, for the overcoming of the flesh. The intake of the 
Gospel of Christ is the one basis for the increase in good works. 
The epistles are largely driven by the desire of the Apostles to foster 
spiritual maturation of their readers in one form or other, and they 
invariably thrust this gift of grace in Christ Jesus into the center 
of their message. The Christmas Epistle, a brief to a young minister 
how he should foster spiritual life among the people on the island 
of Crete, is a useful summary: 


The grace of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared to all 
men, teaching us that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we 
should live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world, 
looking for that blessed hope and the glorious appearing of the 
great God and our Savior Jesus Christ, who gave Himself for us 
that He might redeem us from all iniquity and purify unto Him- 
self a peculiar people, zealous of good works. These things speak 
and exhort and rebuke with all authority. (Titus 2:11-15.) 


Spiritual maturation is often regarded as predominantly an ethical 
procedure, getting people to behave in more satisfactory patterns 
of conduct; hence it is inferred that the most important process in 
spiritual maturation is to provide people with a code for their 
morality. The stress of the quotation from Titus above is paral- 
leled interestingly by 1 Tim. 1:9-11: 
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We know that the Law is good if a man use it lawfully; knowing 
this, that the Law is not made for a righteous man, but for the 
lawless and disobedient, for the ungodly and for sinners, for un- 
holy and profane, for murderers of fathers and murderers of 
mothers, for manslayers, for whoremongers, for them that defile 
themselves with mankind, for menstealers, for liars, for perjured 
persons, and if there be any other thing that is contrary to sound 
doctrine, according to the glorious Gospel of the blessed God, 
which was committed to my trust. 


It is not without deep underlying purpose that the Scriptures 
clustering about the concept of spiritual growth contend for the 
purity of the doctrine that we are saved, and that we are helped 
to good works, by the free grace of God, which is ours through 
the redemptive work of Jesus Christ, and by the preaching and 
teaching of that message. Here a warning is in order on two counts. 
The one is against the idea, current through C. H. Dodd, that the 
Christian religion comprises a kerygma, or proclamation of the 
Gospel which converts to faith, and a didache, or ethical instruction 
which impels the converted person on the road of good works. 
The other is to be aware of the lurking opinio legis in the heart, 
fleshly speaking, also of every Christian, who is willing to believe 
that after he has paid lip service to the doctrine of grace, he can 
forget it and apply himself to carrying out the rules of the church 
and of religion; and that this application is the source of God’s 
good will. False doctrine of the way of life in Christ Jesus is the 
first false doctrine that the human heart is willing to believe, the 
ever-menacing danger for the maturation of every Christian. The 
false teacher, whether he be so intentionally or unintentionally, on 
this count can be sure of having willing listeners, and here is the 
first responsibility upon Christians for the spiritual life of their 
brethren. 


III. CHRISTIAN MATURATION IS THE RESPONSIBILITY 
OF EACH CHRISTIAN FOR HIs BROTHER 


The maturation of the Christian is not so much an ideal to be 
carried in the mind as a process to which every Christian should 
contribute on behalf of every other Christian. It is this phase of 
our subject which renders it of practical and professional concern. 
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St. Paul writes to Galatian Christians who were in danger of 
falling from grace. Yet he encourages each one of them to under- 
take responsibility for the spiritual life and improvement of each 
other one. 


Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual, 
restore such an one in the spirit of meekness, considering thyself, 
lest thou also be tempted. Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so 
fulfill the law of Christ. For if a man think himself to be some- 
thing, when he is nothing, he deceiveth himself. But let every 
man prove his own work, and then shall he have rejoicing in 
himself alone, and not in another. For every man shall bear his 
own burden. Let him that is taught in the Word communicate 
unto him that teacheth in all good things. Be not deceived; God 
is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap. For he that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption; but he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap 
life everlasting. And let us not be weary in well-doing; for in due 
season we shall reap if we faint not. As we have therefore oppor- 
tunity, let us do good unto all men, especially unto them who 
are of the household of faith. (Gal. 6:1-10.) 


Similarly he writes to the Ephesians. The great passage on the 
growth of the Christian begins Eph. 4:1 with the reminder that it 
is each Christian’s calling to contribute to the spiritual life and 
growth of each other one. 


I, therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you that ye walk 
worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called, with all lowliness 
and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing one another in love, 
endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 
There is one body and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one 
hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, one Baptism, one God 
and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in you all. 
But unto every one of us is given grace according to the measure 
of the gift of Christ. (Eph. 4:1-7.) 


At the end of the First Epistle to the Thessalonians — and these 
were people who were quite imperfect in their devotion to Biblical 
truth (Acts 17:11) —St. Paul gives this counsel: 

Now, we exhort you, brethren, warn them that are unruly, com- 

fort the feeble-minded, support the weak, be patient toward all 

men. See that none render evil for evil unto any man; but ever 
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follow that which is good, both among yourselves and to all men. 
Rejoice evermore. Pray without ceasing. In everything give 
thanks, for this is the will of God in Christ Jesus concerning you. 
Quench not the Spirit. Despise not prophesyings. Prove all things; 
hold fast that which is good. Abstain from all appearance of evil. 
And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly; and I pray God 
your whole spirit and soul and body be preserved blameless unto 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. (1 Thess. 5: 14-23.) 


A similar encouragement to personal concern for the brother i 
at the end of James. 


Is any among you afflicted? Let him pray. Is any merry? Let him 
sing paslms. Is any sick among you? Let him call for the elders 
of the church; and let them pray over him, anointing him with 
oil in the name of the Lord; and the prayer of faith shall save 
the sick, and the Lord shall raise him up; and if he have com- 
mitted sins, they shall be forgiven him. Confess your faults one 
to another, and pray one for another, that ye may be healed. The 
effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much. Elias 
was a man subject to like passions as we are, and he prayed 
earnestly that it might not rain; and it rained not on the earth 
by the space of three years and six months. And he prayed again, 
and the heaven gave rain, and the earth brought forth her fruit. 
Brethren, if any of you do err from the truth, and one convert 
him, let him know that he which converteth the sinner from the 
error of his way shall save a soul from death and shall hide a mul- 
titude of sins. (James 5:13-20.) 


For that matter, our Lord Himself portrays a similar concern for 
the brother in the familiar words of Matthew 18, from beginning to 
end of the chapter. Note especially vv. 10-14: 


Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones; for I say 
unto you that in heaven their angels do always behold the face 
of My Father which is in heaven. For the Son of Man is come to 
save that which was lost. How think ye? If a man have an hun- 
dred sheep, and one of them be gone astray, doth he not leave the 
ninety and nine, and goeth into the mountains, and seeketh that 
which is gone astray? And if so be that he find it, verily I say 
unto you, he rejoiceth more of that sheep than of the ninety and 
nine which went not astray. Even so it is not the will of your 
Father which is in heaven that one of these little ones should 
perish. 
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Ephesians 4 gives us the place that the professional workers of 
the Church occupy in this process of mutual edification. The Wey- 
mouth translation puts it more literally than most translations: 


And He Himself appointed some to be apostles, some to be 
prophets, some to be evangelists, some to be pastors and teachers, 
in order fully to equip His people for the work of serving — for 
the building up of Christ's body —till we all of us arrive at one- 
ness in faith and in the knowledge of the Son of God, and at 
mature manhood and the stature of full-grown men in Christ 
(Eph. 4:11-13). 
This work and ministry of every Christian to every other one is 
carried out in all of the ways in which they can be related to one 
another. Thus to the Ephesians St.Paul describes this work in 
worship: 
And be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess; but be filled with 
the Spirit, speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymns and spir- 
itual songs; singing and making melody in your heart to the Lord; 
giving thanks always for all things unto God and the Father in the 


name of our Lord Jesus Christ; submitting yourselves one to an- 
other in the fear of God. (Eph. 5:18-21). 


The same thing proceeds in Christian marriage where men are to 
love their wives not just in the domain of physical relationship, but 
in the business of building the Church. 
This is a great mystery: but I speak concerning Christ and the 
Church (Eph. 5:32). 
Parents are to rear their children not simply physically, “but bring 
them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord” (Eph. 6:4). 
The functioning of this task in the Christian parish is described by 
St.Paul in Romans 12—16. There he stresses the importance of 
building the body of Christ (12:5) and to that end nurturing the 
weak person. 


Let us therefore follow after the things which make for peace and 
things wherewith one may edify another (Rom. 14:19). 


St.Paul gives an urgent warning against any person who will in 
any way break down this process by which Christians will edify 
one another. 
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Now I beseech you, brethren, mark them which cause divisions 
and offenses contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned; and 
avoid them. For they that are such serve not our Lord Jesus 

Christ, but their own belly and by good words and fair speeches 

deceive the hearts of the simple. (Rom. 16:17, 18.) 

A review of these and the many parallel passages indicates that 
when Christians carry on their responsibility of edifying one an- 
other — and this applies also to the professional workers in their 
midst — they need to do several things simultaneously. They need 
to speak the Gospel of Jesus Christ for the forgiveness of sins. 
They need to keep the channels open by which the needy person 
listens to the one who is helping, and to that end they need to 
forgive to the uttermost and to be at once patient and persistent in 
their dealing with one another. They need to work together in 
the church to constitute a climate in which many Christians move 
down a solid front toward each other one to sustain him and pro- 
tect him in his spiritual life. This implies that the individual Chris- 
tian must himself be growing, that he is utilizing the common 
activities of the church in which he speaks the Word of God to his 
brother, and that he employs whatever other devices he can in order 
to build him up. 

Let us draw near with a true heart in full assurance of faith, hav- 

ing our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience and our bodies 

washed with pure water. Let us hold fast the profession of our 
faith without wavering (for He is faithful that promised); and 
let us consider one another to provoke unto love and to good 
works, not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together, as the 
manner of some is, but exhorting one another; and so much the 

more as ye see the day approaching. (Heb. 10:22-25.) 

Together with the will to forgive, which is the same readiness 
not to regard the offender's sin with which the heavenly Father 
views us (1 Peter 4:8: “Charity shall cover the multitude of sins”), 
must come the quality of meekness. It is amazing how frequently 
this quality is described as a characteristic of Jesus, of the Christians, 
and of professional church workers in their dealing with one an- 
other (Matt.5:5; 11:29; 1 Cor. 4:21; Gal. 5:23; 6:1; Eph. 4:2; 
Col. 3:12; James 3:13; 1 Peter 3:15). Of those instances concern- 
ing the worker in the Word, note especially 2 Tim. 2:23-25: 
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But foolish and unlearned questions avoid, knowing that they do 
gender strifes. And the servant of the Lord must not strive, but 
be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient, in meekness in- 
structing those that oppose themselves, if God peradventure will 
give them repentance to the acknowledging of the truth. 


What emerges out of all of this Christian activity? Answer: 
a church whose members are moving toward the goal of maturity. 
As they so move, they are simply fulfilling their function as mem- 
bers of the body of Christ, for the maturity which they seek is 
ultimately not their own, but it is that of the Church of Christ 
itself, altogether. “Till we all of us arrive at oneness in faith and 
in the knowledge of the Son of God, and at mature manhood and 
the stature of full-grown men in Christ” (Weymouth, Eph. 4:13; 
better: “to the measure of the adult stature of the fullness of 
Christ” ). 


St. Louis, Mo. 





Various Methods of Teaching 
the Bible Class 


By M. L. KOEHNEKE 


EDITORIAL NOTE.— The writer of this paper is Counselor for the Texas 
District Board of Parish Education. The present paper was delivered at the 
Texas All-State Pastors’ and Teachers’ Conference held in Austin, Tex., the 
week after Easter. We publish it as delivered, confident that many readers will 
welcome this brief, practical, and sound treatment of an important subject. 


ERMIT me to introduce Peter the Hermit to you. Peter is quite 

philosophical today and is about to utter a profound truth. 

Says Peter: “One reason some folks don’t get nowhere is be- 
cause they weren’t going nowhere when they started.” 

We are quite sure Peter didn’t have Bible class teachers in mind 
when he flattened his philosophical nail, but just in case the shoe 
fits, let’s put it on. It might, and it might not, pinch. This is not 
only a story; it is a mixed metaphor. 

Peter’s statement reminds us of the prankster who said that when 
Columbus left Spain, he didn’t know where he was going; when 
he reached America, he didn’t know where he was; and when he 
returned to Spain, he wasn’t sure where he had been. 

The purpose of our academic voyage is to sail the seas of teach- 
ing methods, drop anchor now and then to sound the depths of 
various methods, and do a little fishing around for your ideas on 
“how to teach the Bible Class.” 

A method for teaching the Bible class is not a magical “open 
sesame” to the treasures of learning. Method is the way the teacher 
and the class work to achieve the objectives of a course of study. 
There is nothing magical about a method. A job needs to be done, 
and the way one goes about doing it is the method. 

When one discusses method in relation to teaching the Bible, 
it is good for us to take off our pedagogical shoes, for we are 
standing on holy ground. The Bible is no ordinary book, no human 
compendium of the wisdom of the ages. When we study the Bible, 
we should study the Bible as we study no other book, because the 
Bible is what no other book is. It is the Word of God and presents 
the Gospel, “the incorruptible seed, which liveth and abideth for- 
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ever.” While it is important that the teaching of the Bible be done 
in a lively manner, it does not depend upon the teacher to give it 
life, for it is the life-giving Word in its essence. 

We want to devote a second paragraph to the unique character 
of the Scripture in its relation to method. There are certain “laws 
of learning” that are essential for us to know as teachers. There are 
definitions of “teaching” and “learning” that are worthy of repeti- 
tion and contemplation. There are boners aplenty that we can 
make in our methodology which will make every outstanding edu- 
cator for the past twenty-five centuries turn over in his grave and 
rattle. But the Word of our God is the Word of Him who has 
established all manner of laws in nature and in learning, and His 
Word can transcend these laws. We do not want to proceed in 
reckless abandon to flout the laws of sound teaching and good 
learning, but we want to remember our place. We are the oracles 
of God when we are teaching the Bible. We need to be careful 
that we do not let “the tricks of the trade” become an obsession and 
the Bible another source of subject material. 


I 
WuatT Is TEACHING AND WHAT Is LEARNING? 
Teaching is helping people learn. In a sense there is no teaching 
unless there is learning. Someone has defined teaching as a “devel- 
oping emotional situation, with two minds sharing one thought.” 
It is directing the learner to discover something for himself. Mere 


telling may not at all be teaching. Teaching is not pouring in or 
blasting forth. 


Learning takes place when there is 
1) a change in attitudes, motives, and habits 
2) an acquiring of knowledge, understanding, and insight 
3) a development of skills, such as 
a) skill in the use and study of the Bible 
b) skill in expression of what we believe 
c) skill in church work 
d) skill in Christian living 


Learning, therefore, involves a matter of change in people, a turn- 
ing of people. (“Turn Thou me, and I shall be turned; for Thou 
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art the Lord, my God.”) In the growth of the Christian faith and 
life, Christian learning is 
1) continuous... “first the blade, then the ear, etc.” 
2) varied... 
3) at times indiscernible ... “the wind bloweth where it listeth,” 
etc. 
4) expected and promised by the Lord 


In the Christian life there is always a gap between what we 
believe and what we do (e.g., St. Paul). At times, there is a vast 
gulf twixt what we know on the basis of God’s Word and what we 
do because of God’s Word and will. The remark, “If you really 
believed it, you’d do it,” may represent nothing but pedagogical 
frustration and blustering. If one says that “Scripture truth is not 
fully known until it is done,” he fails to reckon with two facts: 


1. The truth of Scripture is not fully known until eternity. 
(1 Cor. 13:12). 

2. Christian experience does not validate Scripture truth; it vali- 
dates our faith in it. 


We mention some of these things now because later we want 
to say a few words on the importance of evaluation for the use 
of method. 

With the help of Christian teachers Christian learners should 

1) be led to a knowledge of what their sins are and the nature 

of God’s grace, which brings pardon for every sin 

2) discover the meaning of life in terms of God’s purposes for 

His redeemed 

3) see the importance of the Church for the individual and for 

all mankind 

4) develop a Christian approach to the solution of everyday 

problems 

5) receive a clearer vision of their eternal destiny in Christ — 

heaven 


II 
OuR MISUNDERSTOOD ADULTS 


Gaines S. Dobbins devotes the entire first chapter of his book 
Teaching Adults in the Sunday School to the subject of “Our Mis- 
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understood Adults” and seeks to clear up seven general misconcep- 
tions concerning adults. Let us spend a little time with “our mis- 
understood adults.” 

1. Adults Are Not Grown-up Children. — There is a vast dif- 
ference between being childlike in the faith and childish. Cf. 1 Co- 
rinthians 13. It is a mistake to think of them as grown-up children, 
incapable of serious thought and independent action. To perpetrate 
this blunder will hamstring our methodology, limit our expectations 
of the class, and confine men and women of God to the ABC’s of 
Christianity with repetitious boredom. 

2. Adults Are Not All Alike. — The cynicism of womanhood 
says: “Oh, all men are alike!” And men with curled lips will utter 
the rejoinder: “Well, you know, all women are alike.” While there 
are certain traits possessed by adult men and women in common — 
each one is born as an individual, is saved as an individual, dies as an 
individual, and is judged as an individual — you will have in your 
class 

a) happy, well-adjusted Christians whose heartbeat is in tune 

with God 

b) Christians who walk the tightrope of the borderline, some- 

times cold, sometimes hot: “too religious to be happy in the 
world, and too worldly to be happy in Christ” 

c) cold, indifferent Christians, defeated in their spirits, people 

who are fast losing the joy of their salvation 

d) the sick, heartbroken, poverty-stricken, who are tempted to 

forget that God loves all only because He loves each 

e) the self-confident and aggressive, who welcome responsibility, 

because they enjoy putting either God or themselves first 

f) timid, hesitant people, afraid you will ask them a question 

or request them to read a verse of the Bible out loud 


g) people ignorant of the Bible, who think Hezekiah is a book 
in the Old Testament and that Joshua was one of Christ's 
12 disciples 
men and women with twisted personalities, whom some peo- 
ple that think too highly of their own personalities call 
“queer,” “cranky,” or “peculiar” — those who are offended 
easily 
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i) the adults with limited intelligence, whose spiritual expres- 
sion may yet exceed the limits of their intelligence 

j) and, finally, the spiritual rebels, who know the answers, but 
do not believe them 


These, Bible class teachers, are your learners! 


3. Adults Are Not Too Old to Learn. — Said one adult: “I can’t 
stretch my ten-acre field to twenty acres, but if I give it the right 
sort of cultivation, it will yzeld lots more.” “You can’t teach an old 


dog new tricks,” someone says with an air of finality. There are 
two things wrong with this dogmatic assertion. People are not dogs, 
and we’re not trying to teach them new tricks. Some adults cease 
to learn, it is true, because they close their minds to new ideas and 
develop a mental laziness which stupefies them. The problem of 
adult teachers is to keep his adults “awake in the head.” 


4. Adults Have Not Lost the Capacity for Romance. — We are 
reminded of Miss Jones, the 70-year-old unmarried sister of Mrs. 
Smith. The guest had arrived in the Smith home the night before 
and had met neither Mrs. Smith nor Miss Jones. At breakfast, the 
guest said to Miss Jones: “Mrs. Smith, I presume?” “No,” said the 
elderly spinster, “I am Miss Jones.” “Oh, you’re not married,” 
remarked the guest. To which Miss Jones replied: “No, not mar- 
ried. Not yet!” Christianity is zestful also for an adult, and teach- 
ing of adults should be zestful and romantic. 

5. Adults Have Not Outgrown the Possibility of Change. — 
Read the N. T. 

6. Adults Are Not Hardened to the Gospel, Because They Are 
Adults. — Poor theology! 


7. Adults Are Not Too Busy to Serve! — Like the men in the 
parable, perhaps they can truthfully say: “No man hath hired us.” 
Or we may be giving them Martha jobs, and they are “cumbered 
with much serving.” Jesus said: “My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work.” And so will Christ’s adults. 


Ill 
WHAT METHODS TO USE 


The methods to be used in teaching the Bible class will be deter- 
mined by: 
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1. The Ability of the Teacher. — Teachers need to guard against 
using only that method which they can use best, riding a “natural” 
to its death as well as to the demise of the class. It is all right in 
methodology to “do what comes naturally,” but it can become a 
rut, and a rut is a grave in miniature. 


2. The Ability of the Students. — Not all methods appeal to all 
groups; skill in various methods may need to be developed. Good 
choice of methods stems from the same principle of proceeding 
from “where the people are,” from the known to the unknown. To 
fail t> train the class in various methods may only limit the effec- 
tiveness of the whole situation. 

3. The Purposes, or Objectives, of the Course of Instruction. — 
E.g., would you use the lecture method to develop certain Bible 
skills, or would you, instead, use some activity method for this pur- 
pose? (This is a rhetorical question. ) 

4. The Available Equipment, Room, and Time. — Brief sessions 
hamper panels, forums, and dramatization methods . . . lecture 
may be most effective under restriction of time. 

5. Size of Group.— Discussion difficult in large groups; too 
small a class will not use the panel method. 

Whatever method or combination of methods is used, it will 
still be true that there will be no teaching unless there is learning, 
and there will be little learning without attention. The Bible class 
teacher will be intent upon creating and maintaining interest; this 
calls for 

a) am interested teacher 

b) an interesting teacher 


c) an informed teacher 


The teacher will need to understand that we learn and study 
best when 

a) we have become interested 

b) the subject concerns us 


c) we get satisfaction from our study 
d) others do it with us 

e) something is expected of us, and 
f) we have a problem to solve 
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The first three minutes of the Bible class are crucial. Get off to 
a fast start! Interest can be created through the use of 


a) a striking introductory statement 

b) a story illustrating the truth to be taught 

c) a question that sets up a problem that grows out of human 
experience 


After attention has been secured at the very outset, it must be 
maintained by deepening this attention into sustained interest. 


IV 

SOME METHODS TO BE USED IN ISOLATION OR COMBINATION 
A. The Lecture Method 

Has its strong and weak points. Favorable for use in large groups 
where discussion poses difficult problems. Various types of lecture: 

1. Conversational 
. Provocative 
. Oratorical 


: Inspirational 


2 
3 
4 
5 


. Commentator 


Much of the effectiveness of lecturing depends upon 
1. Organization of material 
2. Aim 


Lecturing should also aim at the result of learners who “do the 
truth.” History records a conversation between Demosthenes and 
Aeschines. Said Aeschines: “When I address the people, they say, 
‘How well he speaks!’” To which Demosthenes replied: “When 
I speak, the people shout, ‘Let us march against Philip!’ ” 

When you furnish historical information or background material, 
the lecture is the best method. When clarification or interpretation 
is needed, lecture better. (Use of investigation and report by mem- 
ber(s) of the class for additional material.) Large group responds 
best to lecture method; time element may demand it. 

But we must remember that we did not learn to drive a car only 
from hearing a lecture. Lecturing has its place, but an exclusive 
or predominant use of the lecture method is wholly inadvisable. 
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We think that herein lies one of the chief weaknesses of our Bible 
classes. We are preaching to our people for an additional hour 
at times. 

(In developing an expanded program of Christian education in 
a Christian congregation, two things must be kept in mind: 

1. Our facilities must be expanded, and plans for building should 
be laid on the basis of what we intend to do in our program of 
education. Our work in adult education is often stifled by a lack 
of facilities. To build a building, though, and then to plan a pro- 
gram of education is going at a vital problem backwards. 

2. Equally important as blueprints for expanded building facil- 
ities and the resultant building itself is the concomitant of a train- 
ing program for lay Bible class teachers. Start this training pro- 
gram before you start the building program.) 


B. The Discussion Method 
Has greater teaching and learning possibilities. Requires more 
thinking on the part of all. 40—5O persons can be an ideally sized 


group for discussion. The teacher is moderator; problems and issues 
should be assigned, if at all possible, in advance of the discussion 
for study. 


Discussion is not 

1, Argumentation 

2. Hashing over preconceived notions or pooling ignorance 
3. Small talk 

4. A bull session in which no decision is reached 


“Discussion is a co-operative procedure in which the group faces 
a problem for which it seeks a satisfactory answer and plans re- 
quired action.” 

The leader in discussion keeps group confidence by avoiding a 
dictatorial attitude, allows all views to be expressed, demonstrates 
no horror at whacky ideas, remains tactful, accepts correct portion 
of wrong answer, sees the questions crisscross from member to 
member, and not only from leader to member, moves discussion 
toward solution, puts skillful, thought-provoking questions, gives 
time for thought, maintains a sense of humor, involves all in dis- 
cussion. 
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C. The Panel Discussion Method (Town-Hall Meetings) 

1. The subject is organized around an arresting issue and then 
subdivided. “Why Not Say It?” “Can a Christian Be a Lodge 
Member?” 

2. Members are chosen who prepare their presentation in ad- 
vance (4—6 persons). 

3. Panel Members discuss the question in a conversational style 
among themselves, not directing their remarks to the audience, 
yet speaking so that they can be heard by the entire group. 

4. Moderator uses this brief presentation by panel (three min- 
utes per speaker) to prime the class and then uses discussion method 
to lead to a Biblical conclusion and action. Allows panel members 
to quiz one another and the members of the group to quiz the panel. 


D. The Teach and Test Method 

1. Assign readings to the whole class (special reports by volun- 
teers). 

2. Prepare a true-false test on lesson (used either before or after; 
cf. S. S. Teacher Training Course method). 

3. Discuss points of quiz which represent in essence an outline 
of the lesson. 

4, Discuss subjects related to quiz. 

). Summarize points learned and how to activate them. 


E. Investigation and Report 

1. Deals with a problem, and facets of this problem are studied 
by smaller groups within the group or by individuals within group. 

2. Guidance given to smaller study groups or individuals to find 
materials sought. 

3. Report to group. 

4. Discussion of reports and conclusions for action. 

Variation: “Buzz groups” meet for part of class time with an 
assigned problem. Guidance must be clear. 


F. Storytelling Method 
1. Jesus used this method a great deal. 


2. When asked, “Who is my neighbor?” Jesus did not argue 
nor lecture. He told a story. Parable of Good Samaritan. 
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G. The Meditation Technique 


1. Class reads small portion of chapter under study silently. 
Members look for three things in text and may mark them: 
a) things they do not fully understand (? or Q) 
b) commands or directives they found (arrow) 
c) new understandings that came to them (lights) 


2. Leader then asks for their gwestions to clear up misunder- 
standings and further explains the text; members go on to the 
directives they found for their lives and discuss them; leader then 
calls for the “/ights.” The value of the entire section then sum- 
marized. The next section can then be assigned for meditative study. 


H. The Audio-Visual Method 

1. Find suitable aid or aids: recording, films, slides, filmstrips, 
pictures. (Blackboard an excellent aid! ) 

2. Preview thoroughly, and determine “things to watch” and 
“things to be discussed.” 

3. Present pictures, etc. 

4. Follow with study of text “Life of St. Paul”; Resurrection 
filmstrip. Hollywood religious films illustrate possibilities of 
method in terms of awakening interest in accuracy and detail. 


5. Re-show aid to let group observe what was missed in first 
showing and what developed through the discussion (S.S. film- 
strips and “Redeeming the Time”). 


6. Conclude discussion with summary, and lead over to action 
which can follow. 
I. Project Method 


The project is a purposeful enterprise carried to a satisfactory 
conclusion. This starts with a felt need or problem: 


1. Something to be solved: poor church attendance. 

2. Something to be appreciated: the work of an institution, e. g., 
old-age home, Lutheran university, etc. 

3. Something to be done; conducting a V.B.S. 


(NOTE: We are indebted to Pastor Oscar Feucht for many of these fine 
suggestions. ) 





VARIOUS METHODS OF TEACHING THE BIBLE CLASS 


Vv 


TESTING RESULTS OF TEACHING 


Results of teaching need to be determined in relation to objec- 
tives: (1) What are you trying to achieve? (2) To what extent 
did you seem to achieve these desired objectives? 


Various forms of testing results of teaching are: 


1. Attendance Test 

“Business goes where it is invited and stays where it is well 
treated.” ... This is not a plea for big classes, which can be a hin- 
drance to learning. 
2. Knowledge Test 

Faith does not flourish in an intellectual Sahara. Jesus used 
Scripture to teach facts! 
3. Attitudes Test 

Jesus used Scripture to teach people to face the facts! (Heb. 
4:12, 13.) 


4, Abilities Test 


What development of skills was there in 


a) skills in use and study of the Bible 
b) skills in expression 

c) skills in church work 

d) skills in Christian living 


5. Character Test 


Teaching that is life-centered should result in learners who are 
Christ-centered. . . . Chinese student who wrote to his American 
friend: “I am reading the Bible and behaving it.” 


6. Stewardship Test 
In terms of 
a) time 
b) talents 
c) influence 
d) possessions 





VARIOUS METHODS OF TEACHING THE BIBLE CLASS 


VI 
AN OBLIGATION 


Bible class teachers are obligated to “produce the goods” — in 
the best manner possible (1 Peter 4:11). 

An all-out effort to recruit our people for Bible study in the Bible 
class must be coupled with an all-out effort on the part of teachers 
to be interested, interesting, and informed. Of our Bible class 
teachers it must not be said: “The hungry sheep look up, but are 
not fed,” nor, “For tender souls he served up half a Christ.” 


While there may be “lots of ways of skinning a cat,” there is 
one sure way to take the hide off a Bible class, and that is by poor 
teaching. 

But conscientious teachers, who are continually striving to do 
a good job better, have a promise which spells success: “Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” Let our Savior 
be your Teacher. His methods are sound. 


Austin, Tex. 
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Outlines on Synodical Conference Gospels 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Matt. 6:5-15 


Jesus takes it for granted that all who believe on Him will pray. 
Without argument He introduces the subject of prayer in His 
Sermon on the Mount by simply saying, “And when thou prayest.” 

However, Jesus does not take for granted that all who believe 
on Him know by nature how to pray. Therefore He follows up the 
simple statement “And when thou prayest” with detailed instruc- 
tions, together with a most wonderful example. These instructions, 
together with the example, teach us that THE PRAYING HEART 
THAT PLEASES JESUS is humble, sincere, courageous, and for- 
giving. I 
Ir Is HUMBLE (Vv.5,6) 


Hypocrites are not humble. They are proud and vainglorious. 
They do not pray to be heard and helped by God. They pray to be 
seen and praised by men. “They have their reward.” 

To please Jesus, our Savior, our hearts must be humble when 
we pray. If we remember who we are and who God is, our hearts 
will be humble. We are weak creatures; God is our mighty Creator. 
We are sinful; God is holy. Furthermore, our hearts will be humble 
when we remember how desperately we need God’s blessing and 
how graciously God betsows His blessing in answer to our prayers. 


II 
IT Is A BELIEVING HEART (Vv. 7,8) 


Heathen look upon the number and the weight of their words 
as more important in prayer than sincerity of heart. We may pray 
long prayers. Jesus did. The words we use in prayer should be 
heavy with earnestness. However, much speaking, even much 
shrieking (prophets of Baal), avails nothing unless our hearts are 
sincere — sincere in confessing guilt to God, sincere in faith which 
looks to Jesus for pardon, sincere in trusting God’s Word and 
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promises. Since our hearts are sincerely believing, God, who knows 
what we need, will supply our need even before we ask Him. That 
is the daily experience of every child of God. That faith is God's 
own gift to us because of the redeeming blood of Jesus Himself. 


III 
Ir Is A COURAGEOUS HEART (Vv. 9-13) 

The prayer Jesus teaches us to pray puts many of our prayers 
to shame. Often we are timid in prayer. We have not because we 
ask not. We pray for gravel when we might be praying for gold. 
We lack courage in our praying. 

The prayer Jesus teaches us to pray is little in the number of 
words it employs, but big, very big, in the petitions it places before 
our Father in heaven. Every day when we pray, let us pray not 
for the biggest and the best which this world, this life, our fellow 
men have to offer, but let us pray for the biggest and the best God 
has to offer — the hallowing of His name, the coming of His king- 
dom, the doing of His will, the forgiveness of our sins, the deliver- 
ance from evil. Let us take courage when we pray. 


IV 
It Is A FORGIVING HEART (Vv. 14,15) 

It is no accident that Jesus bids us to forgive immediately after 
having taught us how to pray. Our prayers avail before our Father 
in heaven because through faith in Jesus our sins are forgiven. 
Without forgiveness through faith in Jesus, prayers are an abomina- 
tion to God. And this we must remember: If we forgive not our 
fellow men, we forfeit God’s forgiveness. An unforgiving heart is 
an unbelieving heart. And an unbelieving heart, together with all 
it says, is hateful in the sight of God. Our hearts must be forgiving 
hearts when we pray. 

The praying heart that pleases Jesus is humble, sincere, cou- 
rageous, and forgiving. Friend, what kind of heart have you? When 
you pray, is your prayer pleasing to Jesus? Do not brush this ques- 
tion aside as unimportant. Rather answer this question by searching 
your heart. Answer this question by praying to God that He would 
daily grant you a new heart—a heart that is humble, believing, 
courageous, and forgiving. 

San Antonio, Tex. ROLAND WIEDERAENDERS 
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NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
MATT. 6:19-23 


Walking along a mountain trail, a traveler was startled by 
the frantic cries of a bird overhead. Evidently in great distress, the 
bird flew in circles, each circle becoming smaller as it neared the 
earth. Below was a coiled snake, its eyes fixed on the bird and its 
mouth wide open. Lower and lower the bird flew, faster and faster, 
until it dropped into the yawning mouth. Apparently the snake 
had caught the eye of the bird and thus accomplished its end. 
It made considerable difference in what direction the bird was 
gazing at the time. 

This is true also of the character of man and the destiny of the 
soul. If he sets his affections and sights upon things earthy, he 
will become bankrupt and undone. If he seeks the things heavenly, 
by God’s grace he will be rich and blessed. In our text Jesus poses 
a basic question of life: 


WHAT HOLDs YOuR GAZE? 
In answer to this question Jesus advises 


1. Don’t Gaze upon the Treasures of the World 
2. Let Your Gaze Be upon the Treasures of Heaven 


I 
Don’t Gaze upon the Treasures of the World (V.19) 


A. Jesus is not saying that we are to avoid or despise the things 
of this world. All temporal things have their temporal use and 
value. We are to pray for “daily bread” and to receive it with 
thanksgiving. To seek food and raiment is in itself altogether right 
(1 Tim. 4:4, 5; Ps. 145:16). 

B. But we are not to make “treasures” out of the things of the 
world. Whatever man stakes his life on or gives his life to is his 
“treasure” (riches, position, business, fame, power). It may be 
gold or garbage, high society or a bums’ gang. Before God both 
are alike —usurpers of the throne which belongs to Christ. 


C. The degrading influence of keeping our eyes riveted upon 
“earthly treasures.” If a man occupies himself with money-making 
as the chief object of his endeavors, he will become groveling and 
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mercenary in his motives, and his heart will become cold and hard 
as the gold to which he clings (v.21; 1 Tim. 6:9, 10). 

Pursuing pleasures derived from the gratification of sensual 
appetites, he becomes increasingly brutish by his choice of a worldly, 
animal life. The heart loses all loftiness of purpose when it habi- 
tually delves into the dirt of earth. Such aspirations make him 
unfit to gather any treasures in heaven. 

D. The instability of such “earthly treasures” (v.19). Gold, 
dominions, education, position, and pleasure will not last. These 
cannot meet the needs of man. Moths, rust, time, and death take 
their toll (1 John 2:15-17; 1 Tim.6:9-11). When “things” are 
crushed beneath the march of time, the soul is left without a Physi- 
cian, a Savior, a Paraclete. 

Because men are spiritually blind, they are insensible to this dif- 
ference. Like children at the seashore, they eagerly gather the 
shards and pebbles of life. One of the sorriest stories in all history 
is the “Rich Young Man.” (Matt. 19:16 ff.) He stood where all 
of us inevitably must stand, faced with the choice of keeping our 
eyes fixed on earthly or heavenly things. 

Ever since Esau’s bad trade with Jacob, men have been selling 
their soul for a mess of pottage. They are anxious about making 
a living to the neglect of making a life. They repeat the old 
jargons “Business is business” and “A man must live!” forgetting 
that a man must die and that dead men, rich and poor alike, are 
all paupers so far as this world’s goods are concerned (Job 1:21 a; 
Matt. 16:26). 

These words of admonition are spoken not necessarily to world- 
lings, but to Jesus’ disciples. He challenges them to “lift their 
sights.”... “Seek ye first the kingdom of God... .” 


II 
Let Your Gaze Be upon the Treasures of Heaven (V.20) 


A. To discern these blessed treasures we need spiritual eyes, 
which see what the natural eyes cannot see (vv. 20-23). Natural 
man does not have this sight (Eph. 4:17-18). This spiritual sight 
is imparted by God’s Word. (Ps. 73:24-26; 119:17,18; Eph. 
1:17-19.) 


B. Jesus intimates that even Christians have “eye trouble” (vv. 
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22,23). Normal eyes are single, correctly focused, registering true 
impressions. “Evil” eyes lack this singleness of vision. One or both 
eyes turning inward —cross-eyed; one or both eyes turning out- 
ward — wall-eyed. This is true also of the “eye” of the soul. If the 
spiritual gaze is single and set only on Christ, light floods the soul 
with all its peace and joy. If it is double, gazing on world and on 
Christ at the same time, all is darkness, and “how great is that 
darkness!” (V.23.) Illustration of such “eye trouble” (Rev. 3: 
15-18). 

C. Here is a challenge for Christians to lift up their eyes to 
heavenly treasures (v.21). 

Treasures in heaven are “those that pertain to the kingdom of 
heaven and come to us from heaven. The Kingdom itself, with all 
its blessings, righteousness, peace, joy in the Holy Spirit, sonship, 
and a heritage in eternal glory, which is laid up for us in heaven” 
(Ylvisaker). Christ appeals for a single eye, which gazes upon 
the life in this world against the backdrop of eternity. Jesus is the 
Light that lighteth every man (John 1:19; 1 John 1:6,7). If we 
keep our eyes on Jesus, God will supply our physical needs (Matt. 
6:31,32). His redeeming work guarantees us the treasure (Rom. 
8:32). If we keep our eyes on Jesus, God will supply us with 
further spiritual illumination (Col. 2:3; John 16:13; Heb. 11:3; 
Job 19:25). Keeping our eyes on Jesus, we shall have complete 
victory and treasures in heaven (Heb. 12:2). 

In what direction are we gazing? Do we put first things first in 
our life, in our homes, business, pleasures, in our church life? Is our 
vision single or double? Can we say with the Psalmist: “Mine eyes 
are ever toward the Lord”? (Ps. 25:15.) 


Des Moines, Iowa STRATFORD EYNON 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Matt. 7:24-29 


In Palestine the heavier buildings were erected on rock, even 
as in our country. Others were built on less substantial material. 
In our text Jesus applies this parable to the hearing of His Word. 
He divides the hearers into two classes: those that hear and believe 
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and do; those that hear but are “Gospel hardened.” He separates 
.them even as He will separate them on the Day of Judgment. Both 
classes are found in every church. 


Two KINDS OF HEARERS 
I 
The Failures 


For the purpose of graphic portrayal Jesus uses the picture of a 
builder who erected his house on sand. The house may have been 
well planned, attractive without, elaborately furnished within; but 
it was built on sand. As long as the weather was fair, it stood. 
But when the test came (v.27) —storms, wind, terrific rain — it 
collapsed like a house of cards. Application to hypocritical hearers 
of God’s Word: 

A. Those who come to church because the minister is an elo- 
quent preacher. (Ezek. 33:31,32.) They like to hear fancy oratory, 
clever sayings, sharp explanations of problems. Far be it from them 
to come in the manner of the Greeks: “Sir, we would see Jesus” 
(John 12:21). 

B. Those who hear God’s Word but do not repent of their sin 
nor accept God’s grace in Christ. Scribes and Pharisees (Matt. 
15:8). 

C. Those who hear but think a sermon is good when it misses 
them and hits the man behind them. In our text Jesus declares: 
“Everyone that heareth these sayings of Mine and doeth them not.” 

D. Those with a typical “confirmation complex.” To them, in- 
struction, confirmation, church membership, the routine of going 
to church, is enough. Sunday after Sunday they face the appeal of 
the Gospel without response. Boast of their Lutheran heritage but 
never grow in grace, like the Jews who boasted of being Abraham’s 
children (John 8:33). Feel no need of cleansing and redemption. 
. .. Time to examine ourselves (Ps. 139:23,24). There is a hear- 
ing unto death. 

When the test comes— sorrow, trials, cross-bearing, sacrificial 
service — these people are failures. They break under the strain. 
Their beautiful exterior is exposed as sham. Heart is a spiritual 
vacuum. 
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II 
Fruitful Hearers 


The other side of our text offers a pleasant, strengthening picture. 
Jesus portrays a man who built his house on a rock (vv. 24,25). 
It may or may not have been as beautiful, without and within, as 
the former, but it had this great essential—a solid foundation. 
When rains came and storms descended, it stood every test. 

A. These are the people who hear and are brought to the knowl- 
edge of their sin (Acts 2:37, 38). 

B. People who receive Christ. He is our Hope (1 Tim. 1:1). 
He is the Way to the Father (John 14:6). He is the Christian’s 
Rock and Fortress. When we sing “Rock of Ages,” we mean Jesus. 
Also called such in Scripture (Eph. 2:20; Col. 2:7). Above all, He 
is my Savior from sin (1 John 1:7). “On Christ, the Solid Rock, 
I Stand” (hymn 370). Luther knew what this meant amid storms 
of Reformation. Leaned heavily on Christ and His Word 
(Psalm 46). 


C. People whose faith guarantees them the victory in all things. 
In doubt, sorrow, despair, heartache, guilt, the Holy Spirit sustains 
them through His Word. And to them Jesus says (John 10:27, 
28). Secure amid the storms of this life, they are sealed unto life 
eternal. 

D. People whose hearing is coupled with doing. (James 2; text, 
v. 24; Titus 2:11 ff.) 

What kind of hearer are you? Listen so that you may be rich 
in the life that flows from the Word (Luke 8:15). 


Topeka, Kans. ALBERT C. BURROUGHS 


FESTIVAL OF THE REFORMATION 
MATT. 23:8-12 


Celebrating Reformation is apt to set off a spasm of pride. “Look 
at our great Church! Look at our pure doctrine! Look at those 
evil people!” In this text Jesus Christ warns “the multitude and 
His disciples” (Matt.23:1) against people and practices toward 
which He was leading a reformation. He speaks sharply and 
plainly. Yet His admonition is not an occasion for pride. Even so 
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the Lutheran Reformation spoke sharply and plainly about the dis- 
tortion of the Gospel and counterfeit of the Church which threat- 
ened its time. But its summons was not to pride. Rather this is 


THE WATCHWORD OF THE REFORMATION: TRUST IN Gop! 


I 
The Evils Which This Summons Must Correct 


A. The idolatry of human authority in religion 

1. The Pharisees had set up a system of human teachers who 
placed themselves over the Law and revelation of God. Some were 
called “masters’— teachers of teachers, authorities over the rest. 

2. The Roman Church arrogated to itself the right to judge in 
matters of doctrine. In our time it renews the claim that it is 
superior to the revelation of God in Scripture, alone interprets the 
Scripture, through tradition and new dogma supplements Scripture. 
The menace in this assumption is that the human being likes a show 
of authority. He “likes to be told” also in matters of religion. 


B. The idolatry of human righteousness 

1. The evil of the Pharisaic system climaxed in the teaching 
that works must be done to gain the favor of God and of men. 
They prided themselves on their own goodness in the sight of God 
and did their own works “to be seen of men” (v.5). 

2. Through its sacrament of penance and its teaching concern- 
ing works of supererogation the Roman Church made the per- 
formance of good deeds, particularly by the religious and the saints, 
a source of the grace of God to others. While denying that they 
worshiped saints idolatrously, they actually introduced a dependence 
upon good works, of self or others, into the thinking of men. This 
position remains dangerous to the present time, whether promoted 
by the Roman Catholic Church or by any other agency; for men 
love to believe that they are the source of their own goodness. 


C. The idolatry of churchly dignity 
1. The panoply of decorum was driven to great lengths by the 
Pharisees so that people recognized their prestige and gave them 
honor in many ways (vv. 5-7). 
. 2, Since. the days of Constantine the Roman Church has ex- 
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pressed its power over the hearts of men by a parallel demonstration 
of wealth and prestige. That it is biggest, oldest, and most power- 
ful remains its greatest claim to its own truthfulness in our own 
time. Many a Protestant, disturbed over the relative simplicity or 
modest size of his own denomination, wistfully admires this strength. 
The thought of “one world-wide major force” in position to dispute 
the Communist threat is attractive propaganda. 


II 
The Message of This Summons: Trust in God! 


A. Trust in God 


1. Our Lord summoned His hearers to turn away from men as 
authority in teaching or as chief in religious prestige and to put 
God and Christ first (read vv. 8-10). 

2. Philip S. Watson entitled his summary of Luther's teaching 
Let God Be God. The Reformation was a call to men to forsake 
human authority posing as the Church or as arbiters of religious 
teaching, as they would forsake idols, and let God be God. 


B. The source of this trust 


1. Christ blandly says: “One is your Master, Christ.” Thus He 
calls attention to His message by which men learn the way to the 
Father (John 14:1-11). Through His redeeming work, about to be 
completed on the cross, Jesus brings forgiveness of sins and the 
life of God back to men. Thus the great control of their lives and 
the protector in every need becomes, not a man, but God, which is 
in heaven. “Call no man your father upon the earth, for one is 
your Father which is in heaven.” 


2. Therewith our Lord lays down the pattern of the life of 
Christians toward one another. They are brethren, and none are 
over the others (vv. 8-10). Their relation to one another is that 
of servant (v.11). The Christian Church is the company of those 
who edify one another and preserve one another in the faith. That 
they do as they keep the teachings of Jesus, His redemptive work, 
and their relation to God as their Father uppermost in one another’s 
minds and hearts. 


3. Heirs of the Reformation do well to preserve this accent 
against every trend toward worldliness within or without the 
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Church. The children of the Reformation do well to view one 
another as brethren and by love to serve one another. “A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God” is a stout hymn for Reformation. Equally im- 
portant is Luther’s hymn of 1524 (Lutheran Hymnal, 231:4): 


Thou sacred Love, grace on us bestow, 
Set our hearts with heav'nly fire aglow 
That with hearts united we love each other, 
Of one mind, in peace with ev'ry brother. 
Lord, have mercy! 
St. Louis, Mo. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
JOHN 5:1-9a 


For contentious men our text might offer occasion for contention 
on two counts: 

The unnamed feast (v. 1). Men who wish to establish the precise 
length of our Lord’s public ministry inquire whether this was 
a Passover or some other feast. If this could be established as a 
Passover, it would make it possible to add another year to the 
known duration of Christ’s public ministry. But Holy Scripture 
would have us study the nature and purpose of our Lord’s ministry 
rather than its length and leaves the exact nature of the feast in 
v. 1 in doubt. 


2. The other occasion for contention is the statement in v. 4. In 
the RSV this verse is omitted. A comparison of many ancient Bible 
manuscripts shows that in many of the supposedly best texts this 
verse is not found. It may represent a comment by a Biblical 
scholar to explain the Jewish belief concerning the healing qualities 
of the pool of Bethesda written into the margin and taken into the 
text by a later copyist. 

It would be a grave mistake if we were to argue about secondary 
questions which we cannot decide anyway and fail to see here Him 
of whom all Scripture testifies and whom also this text glorifies. 
The text emphasizes against a background of human misery, help- 
lessness, and callousness the mercy and might of the Lord Jesus. 
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BEHOLD THE MERCY AND POWER OF THE LORD JEsus! 
I. Behold His Mercy 
II. Behold His Power 


I 


A. He goes where He may behold humanity in misery and pain 
(v. 1-3). He visits the pool of Bethesda, a pool credited with pos- 
sessing healing qualities. There lay “a multitude of impotent folk, 
of blind, halt, withered.” All had come in the hope of healing. 
A pitiful sight! 

Our Lord could have avoided this place. Jerusalem is a large city 
with many attractions. He chooses to go to this scene of misery, 
not from morbid interest in sights of wretchedness, but from a spirit 
of compassion (Matt. 9:36; 14:14; Mark 1:41; 6:34). 

B. He singles out a particularly unfortunate man to show him 
mercy (vv.5-7). “A certain man was there which had an infirmity 
thirty and eight years.” He had not necessarily been at the pool all 
this while, but he had had his affliction that long. For half a life- 
time or more he had suffered. 

All he had met at the pool of Bethesda, this celebrated place of 
healing, was human callousness (v.7; cp. v.4). 

In Jesus he met genuine pity (v.6). “Wilt thou be made 
whole?” The question was to arouse hope and the will to be 
healed. 

Pity was not enough. Genuine sympathy can be a comfort in 
suffering. This man needed pity coupled with power to help. In 
Jesus he found both. 

II 


A. The Lord commands the sick man, who evidently had a 
crippling, disabling disease: “Rise, take up thy bed, and walk.” 


B. “And immediately the man was made whole and took up his 
bed and walked.” 


The command was the command of Him by whom God “made 
the world” (Heb. 1:2). Therefore the effect. For similar cases of 
instant healing see Matt. 8:3, 8:13; 9:6, 7,9, 30, and many others. 

He who healed this hopeless cripple is our Lord and Savior. He is 
merciful today, as He was when he walked the streets of Jerusalem 
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and the roads of Galilee. His power to help and to heal is today 
as it was then (Heb. 13:8). 

To him let us go in our sicknesses, sorrows, and afflictions for 
mercy. Let us ask Him, if it be His will, to grant us help and 
healing. 

From Him, who is both our Savior and our Teacher, in whose 
footsteps we should follow as disciples, let us learn also to be 
merciful to those who are troubled and afflicted, and ever willing 
and eager to help to the extent of our ability. 


Springfield, Ill. FRED KRAMER 





THE HANNOVER CYCLE OF EPISTLES 


will be treated in the series of outlines for the new Church Year 
beginning November 29. They are herewith published for the infor- 
mation of our readers: 


1 Ad. Rom. 2:12-24 Cant. 2 Tim. 2:14-23 
2 Ad. Rom. 3:1-18 Rog. 1 Thess. 5:14-25 
3 Ad. Rom. 10:11-18 Ascen. 1 Pet. 3:15-22 
4 Ad. Rom. 11:16-32 Exaudi James 1:2-11 
Chris. 1 Tim. 3:14-16 Pent. Acts 8:14-25 
SaChr. 2 Cor. 1:3-20 Trinity 2 Cor. 1371-14 
NY Day 1 Tim. 6:13-19 1 oe: James 5:1-7 
SaNY 1 John 3:1, 2 2 as, James 2:1-13 
Epiph. Col. 1:19-21 3 Tr. James 2:14-23 
laE. Heb. 3:1-14 4 Tr. 2 Pet. 1:2-15 
2aE. Gal. 1:6-16 5 Fx. Acts 9:32-43 
3aE. 1 Tim. 6:1-5 6 Tr. Gal. 3:1-12 
4aE. 1 Cor. 4:9-20 7 Is. Acts 10:1-33 
SaE. 1 John 5:14-21 3: ir. Acts 12:1-17 
Sept. 1 Thes. 1:1-10 9 Tr. 2 Thess. 3:1-13 
Sexa. 2 Cor. 1:23—2:17 10 Tr. Acts 14:8-20 
Quing. 1 John 4:7-15 1) ot, Acts 15:4-22 
Invoc. 1 John 3:7-12 12 Tr. Acts 16:9-15 
Rem. 2 Cor. 7:1-12 15 or: Acts 18:1-18 
Oculi 2 Cor. 6:11-18 14 Zs: Acts 21:3-19 
Laetare Heb. 7:11-28 15 is. Acts 21:40—22: 
Judica Col. 2:6-15 16 ir. Acts 23:1-17 
Palm S. 1 Tim. 1:12-17 iy Ag: Acts 24:1-25 
M. Th. 1 Cor. 10:14-21 18 Tr. Acts 26:13-32 
G. Fr. 1 John 2:1-6 19 Tr. Rom. 14:14-23 
Easter Rev. 5:1-14 20 Tr. (Ref.) 1 Cor. 3:11-23 
Quasim. 2 Cor. 5:1-10 21 Te. 1 Cor. 12:12-27 
Mis. D. Rom. 14:6-13 22 Ae. 1 Cor. 9:13-23 
Jub. 2. Tim. 1:3-14 23 Tr. 1 Tim. 4:1-11 
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BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


The 93d General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 
(Southern ), meeting in Montreat, N.C., resolved after a long debate to 
liberalize the divorce and remarriage rules of the Church. A special 
committee’s recommendation was adopted, that ministers be given more 
discretion in deciding where divorced persons may be remarried in the 
Church. The ministers’ new discretionary powers would be based “not 
so much on what the applicant has done, as rather on what this person 
by God's grace has now become, and what by God’s help he or she 
honestly intends and hopes to do in the future.” In addition to adultery 
and willful desertion, which the Church at present recognizes, the 
new rules would include “gross and persistent unfaithfulness, physical 
or spiritual,” as ground for divorce. To become effective, however, 
these changes in the rules must have the approval of three fourths of 
the Church’s 84 presbyteries and a subsequent General Assembly. 


* * * 


Strong criticism of alleged Unitarian influence in State and local 
councils of churches, particularly in New England, was voiced at the 
94th annual synod of the Augustana Lutheran Church in Chicago. The 
criticism came as the synod made clear in a resolution that its continued 
membership in the National Council of Churches was contingent upon 
the Council's adherence to the evangelical standards stated in the pre- 
amble of its constitution, which describes the National Council's pur- 
pose as “more fully to manifest oneness in Jesus Christ as divine Lord 
and Savior.” Augustana Church pastors were instructed by the synod 
not to co-operate with any local or State councils of churches that have 
not subscribed to the National Council’s constitution. Such co-opera- 
tion was termed “compromising the doctrinal position of the Church.” 


* * * 


From Rome it was announced that the Sacred Roman Rota, the 
Vatican tribunal, annulled 74 Roman Catholic marriages in 1952. One 
annulment was granted because a man did not fulfill his promise to 
allow his wife to practice her Catholic faith freely and educate their 
children as Catholics. : . rs 


Two Mennonite groups, the Evangelical Mennonite Brethren and 
the Evangelical Mennonite Church, united after a four-day meeting at 
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Grace Bible Institute in Omaha, Nebr. The new organization, the Con- 
ference of Evangelical Mennonites, will bring together some 5,000 
members from 15 States and five Canadian provinces. 


* + * 


The 738th anniversary of the signing of the Magna Charta was ob- 
served at OJd Christ Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, Pa., highlighted 
by a colorful display of baronial banners, among them the Banner of 
the Crusades and the Banner of Stephen Langton, who, as Archbishop 
of Canterbury, led in inducing King John to sign the famed document 
for human freedom in 1215. 


* + * 


The statue of Dr. Marcus Whitman, pioneer medical missionary, 
was placed in the United State Capitol, sponsored by the State of 
Washington. He is the second missionary to the Northwest to be thus 
honored. A few months ago Oregon put a statue of Rev. Jason Lee, 
Methodist missionary, into the Capitol. Dr. Whitman offered his serv- 
ices to the Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions after receiving 
his medical degree, and in 1835 he was sent to the raw, undeveloped 
Oregon Territory. He led the first party to reach the Pacific Northwest 
by wagon train, reaching the site of the present city of Walla Walla, 
Wash., on May 1, 1836. With his wife and three other missionaries 
he went to work in the upper reaches of the Columbia to Christianize 
the Cayuse Indians. At this time the Hudson Bay Company was doing 
everything possible to claim this territory for Canada and Great Britain. 
Dr. Whitman and his mission encouraged American settlers and laid 
the foundation for claiming this area for the United States. In 1847, 
he, his wife, and twelve other missionaries were massacred by the 
Indians. THEO. HOYER 


THE CENTENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE NORWEGIAN SYNOD 


The Centennial Convention of the Norwegian Synod, as reported 
in the Lutheran Sentinel (June 12, 1953), was highlighted by the 
“Centennial Sunday,” May 31, 1953, on which three centennial services 
were held in the new Mankato High School Auditorium. In all of 
them the centennial motto: “Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and today, 
and forever” (Heb. 13:8), was stressed. The opening service was held 
at 9:30 in the Norwegian language, with Rev. Christian Anderson of 
Mankato preaching on Eph.1:3-9. An English festive service was 
held at 10:30, at which Rev. Erling Ylvisaker of Madison, Wis., 
preached on Is. 43:18-21. A special afternoon program included selec- 
tions by the Bethany Choir, the Choral Union of the Synod, and a 
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children’s chorus. There were about 100 voices in the children’s 
chorus and 150 in the Choral Union. They were directed respectively 
by Prof. A. Fremder and Rev. G. Gullixon. Dr. N. A. Madson, dean of 
the seminary, delivered the afternoon address on Ps. 118:15. Rev. Juul 
Madson read a Centennial Ode, written by Dr. Madson and telling the 
story of the past hundred years of the Church. At the opening of the 
convention President Gullerud stressed the description of the last times 
of the world in Scripture as one which the Church must take most 
seriously. At the opening service of the convention Prof. G. O. Lille- 
gard preached on Deut. 32:46,47. Much emphasis was placed in the 
doctrinal discussions on the Common Confession and the attitude 
which the Norwegian Church has taken over against it. In the discus- 
sion of the mission work of the church Rev. Paul Anderson, a mission- 
ary in Nigeria, described the challenge and success of the work in 
West Africa. While the communicant membership of the Norwegian 
Church is only about 10,000, that of the Lutheran Church in Nigeria 
is about 26,000. Attention was also given to the mission work in 
Cornwall, England, where Rev. Joseph Petersen has secured a suitable 
building which is to be used both as a chapel and a residence of the 
missionary. On account of the mission work in foreign lands many 
favored a change of the name of the Church, but the matter is to be 
studied by the congregations and considered once more at the 1954 
convention. At the close of 1953 the Norwegian paper Luthersk 
Tidende is to be discontinued, since there are now only 40 members 
that receive the Tidende alone, that is, without the English periodical, 
the Lutheran Sentinel. In 1951 there were conducted in the Synod 
51 Norwegian and 3,465 English services. In 1928 there were 957 
Norwegian and 1,300 English services. Three essays were read at the 
convention, all centering in Heb. 13:8. They were: “The Christ Our 
Fathers Worshiped,” by Rev. Paul Ylvisaker; “The Christ We Wor- 
ship,” by Rev. A. M. Harstad; and “The Christ We Want Our Children 
to Worship,” by Rev. M. Tweit. Of the 1952—53 budget only $42,500 
was collected. This fact prompted the convention to cut the budget 
of the coming year by ten per cent. For the special centennial cam- 
paign about $68,000 was collected. J. T. MUELLER 


TWO ANNIVERSARIES 


Under this heading, Ernest Gordon, in the Sunday School Times, 
reminds his readers of Johann Albrecht Bengel, who died on Novem- 
ber 2, 1752, two hundred years ago last fall. It is well also for Lu- 
therans to remember this great and good man, whose Gnomon Novi 
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Testamenti, published in 1742, is still read in wide areas. Despite the 
author's chiliastic vagaries he has helped hundreds of Bible students in 
gaining a deeper understanding of the Gospel of Christ. Of his 
Gnomon he said: “These exegetical annotations perform the office of 
an index. My intention is to point out, or indicate, the full force of 
words and sentences in the New Testament so that the reader, being 
introduced by the direct word into the text, may find as rich pasture 
there as possible.” Keeping in mind the warning of the Savior that 
men shall give an account of every idle word spoken by them, he said: 
“It has long been my rule to write no word of which I might repent 
in my last hour.” For this reason he made his notes in the Gnomon 
“concentrated theology in extremely concise form.” Of the use of 
Scripture Bengel said: “The treatment of Scripture corresponds from 
time to time with the condition of the Church. When the Church is in 
good health, the light of Scripture shines bright. When the Church 
becomes ill, Scripture corrodes because it is neglected.” Bengel’s mil- 
lennialistic speculations misled him to predict the second coming of 
Christ in 1837. 

Dr. Gordon directs the attention of his readers also to the 500th 
anniversary of the birth of Jerome Savonarola, a Dominican monk, and 
above all an Italian reformer of considerable note, ranking with 
Wycliffe and Hus. Savonarola was born in 1452 and suffered martyr- 
dom in 1498. He had attained to a purer knowledge of the saving 
truth through diligent study of St. Augustine and the Scriptures, and 
in the course of time became an eloquent and passionate preacher of 
repentance in Florence, Italy. Though he rebuked the sins of the rulers 
of his time, both in Church and State, and admonished the people to 
purity of living, he held that men could not be saved by their works 
but by the grace of God in Christ Jesus. Good works could be expected 
only where the heart had been regenerated by faith. To silence him 
the Pope offered him the cardinal’s hat, but Savonarola preferred the 
red hat of martyrdom. Dr. Gordon adds that the 500th anniversary 
of this great man was marked by the publication, by a Swiss Catholic 
publication house, of a biography of the martyr worthy of his testimony. 
He quotes from it the following: “For the truth’s sake Savonarola rose 
up against the errors of his time and gave an incomparable example 
of fruitful love. He stood out in history as a guidepost on the way of 
the Cross.” He was hanged and burned at the stake as a demagog and 
heretic on May 23, 1498, and he died in pious submission to God and 
cheerful trust in Him who died for him. His chief work, Trivmph of 
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the Cross (Trionfo della Croce), is an able apologetic of Christianity. 

Luther republished an exposition of Psalm 51, written by Savonarola 

in prison, as an example of evangelical doctrine and Christian piety. 
J. T. MUELLER 


THE TARRINGION CONVENTION, MARCH 12—18, 1953 


Under this heading the Awstralian Lutheran (April 8, 1953) reports 
at some length on the 17th triennial convention of the Ev.-Luth. Church 
of Australia. There were in attendance 136 delegates, 90 pastors, and 
100 visitors from Australia, New Guinea, and New Zealand. These, 
with many local members attending the opening service, made up 
the large congregation of 800 that listened to the inaugural address 
on Rev. 1:4-8 by Pastor W. Paech, General Vice-President. On Con- 
vention Sunday two services were held, and these were attended 
by 2,000. The theme of the convention was “The Coming Christ, the 
Hope of the Church.” Prof. F. J. H. Blaess read the essay on “The 
Lutheran Church: Its Character, Teaching, and Task.” In his report 
President Hoopmann stated that the Church now numbers 37,491 
souls, 133 pastors, and 27 teachers. He reported also that “with the 
help of God much appreciable headway has been made” in the impor- 
tant matter of Lutheran unity in Australia. Later the convention de- 
clared itself in favor of a complete God-pleasing amalgamation of the 
two Lutheran Churches in Australia, encouraged the intersynodical 
committees to continue with negotiations to achieve with God's gra- 
cious help complete unity in spirit, doctrine, faith, and practice; and 
authorized the calling of a special synod when complete unity has been 
established not only in doctrine, but also in the practical matters that 
are still under discussion. The Rev. Dr. J. Stolz, president of the 
United Ev.-Luth. Church of Australia, attended the sessions and ex- 
pressed his joy at the progress made in doctrinal matters. In his address 
he said (quoted in part): “Miracles still happen; we live in an age 
of miracles, and we can be sure that God will solve future practical 
difficulties. The union of the two churches will not be death, but new 
life. God is rich, yet He uses us. God is almighty, yet He uses us. 
May the day of union not be far distant.” The convention recognized 
it as an urgent need to have a full-time president and resolved to 
make the office of the presidency a full-time office. Favorable reports 
were heard on the progress of the mission work in New Guinea. A new 
mission station was established at Menyamya in the Kuka-kuku district. 
The old Siassi Mission on the Rooke-Siassi Islands is making steady 
progress. Since 1945 a total of 2,624 baptisms took place. In place 
of the late Dr. J. Darsow, Pastor M. H. Winkler was appointed as the 
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new Lutheran Hour director. The attendance at Concordia College in 
Unley during the past three years was gratifying, the attendance 
amounting to 158, 190, and 187 in 1950, 1951, and 1952. A little 
more than one third of the students were girls. Thirty-one pastors, 
teachers, and deaconesses were graduated during the past three years; 
confirmees averaged 35 annually. Special attention was given to Ger- 
man in accord with the purpose for which C.C. was founded. Since 
Prof. A. Riep of Edmonton, Canada, had declined the call to be prin- 
cipal, Professor Blaess was called in his place. Much attention was 
given to the work among the migrants that came to Australia to extend 
to these refugees due hospitality and to do all things possible to win 
them for Christ. The convention resolved that efforts should be made 
to have a “church paper in every home.” The editorial department of 
especially the Australian Lutheran has suffered a great loss in the 
death of Dr. J. Darsow, the synodical editor. The L.L.L. of Australia 
was greatly encouraged to continue its work of providing working 
capital, especially Church Extension moneys. The budget of the gen- 
eral synod for 1953 was fixed at £21,801, or roughly speaking, 
$65,000. The election results were as follows: President, Dr. C. E. 
Hoopmann; Vice-President, Rev. W. H. Paech; Secretary, Rev. C. E. 
Zweck; Treasurer, Mr. B. R. Temme. The report closes with the words: 


“The convention arrangements were well planned and run; the hospi- 
tality warm and generous; the press publicity lavish; the convention 
was very grateful to the congregations of the Western District of 
Victoria.” 


The April 22, 1953, issue of the Amstralian Lutheran reports that 
the church reaffirmed its attitude toward the LWF “as one of co- 
operation without affiliation, wherever such cooperation is possible 
without violation of any Biblical principle.” In his reply to Dr. Lund- 
Quist’s invitation to the Church to become a member, Dr. Clarence E. 
Hoopman wrote the following (quoted in part) : “Whilst thanking you 
for your courteous invitation and while expressing appreciation of the 
fine work done by your Federation, especially with regard to World 
Relief, we cannot see our way clear to join the Federation as long as 
we are not convinced that it accepts all the Confessions of the Lutheran 
Church, not only de iwre, but also de facto; but we welcome the oppor- 
tunity to cooperate with the Federation in all matters in keeping with 
our principles and in harmony with the action of the committee ap- 
pointed at the Uelzen Conference.” The same issue of the Awstralian 
Lutheran quotes a part of Professor Franzmann’s Lutheran Witness te- 
port on the Uelzen meeting, in which occur the words: “It was a gather- 
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ing of serious and conscientious Lutheran churchmen earnestly seeking 
in the fear of God to find the way to be true both to their obligation as 
a part of world Lutheranism and to the Lutheran Confessions to which 
they have been solemnly pledged.” J. T. MUELLER 


EXISTENTIALISM AND THE CHURCH IN EUROPE 


Without closer scrutiny the shifting interests of European theology 
might look to an outsider like the bending to and fro of the proverbial 
reed in the wind. On further investigation, however, it is not that 
at all, or only to a small degree. European theological fashions are 
usually born of a great need or crisis in the life of the Continent. 


At the moment, existentialism is quite the rage in the Church of 
Europe. The writings of Karl Jaspers and Martin Heidegger enjoy 
great popularity. In fact, the latter is often referred to as one of the 
major prophets of Western civilization. 

This consuming interest in existentialism can be accounted for in 
several ways. In the first instance, the modern technological revolution 
with its development of techniques in mass production shows a strong 
tendency to de-personalize life. Secondly, the philosophy of the ration- 
alists overreached itself in its insistence that the universe and human 
life had a significance which could be ascertained by processes of logical 
thought. The idealists, too, claimed that man’s environment had a story 
to tell—a tale which in reality turned out to be an illusion. Then, 
in the third place, two major catastrophes, in the form of world wars, 
underlined the fact that the problems of men and of society run deeper 
than either the philosopher or the average theologian of the nineteenth 
century had supposed. - . 

As a consequence there is at the moment a vital interest in the 
existentialist point of view. Now, there are several kinds of existential- 
ism, ranging all the way from the atheism of Sartre to the rigidly eccle- 
siastical version of Maritain. All of them may best be described as 
attempts to view life, both philosophically and theologically, in terms 
of human suffering. Existentialism is a scheme of salvation intended 
not only to account for the unsatisfactoriness of human life, in terms 
of estrangement and forlornness, but to show the way out of tragedy, 
despair, and anguish to a new freedom. 

Existentialism is a pronounced return to the personal life of the 
thinker. It stresses man’s distinctive nature as a person. At the same 
time it denies that man’s reason can find a meaning in life. The 
fountainhead of this conviction was really the Danish philosopher- 
theologian Seren Kierkegaard. Living at the time of Hegel, he-took 
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issue with the basic principles assumed by philosophy. Philosophers 
were sure that man’s rational nature was sufficient to disclose meaning. 
That Kierkegaard vehemently denied. What he wrote in his day became 
the living experience of twentieth-century Europe, when a continent 
collapsed under the weight of two major wars and the political and 
social divisions following in their wake. 

But men cannot live without meaning. The result is despair. This 
is really where the existentialist begins his quest for truth. The indi- 
vidual must go through the trial of suffering to find his own salvation. 
He tries to find a source of certainty in a world from which he is 
estranged. The symbolic figure of existentialist literature is that of the 
stranger, the displaced person, the “man in the barracks.” He is an 
individual who once had a family, who once owned property, who 
was once respected, but who has lost everything in the upheavals of 
recent decades. He has nothing any more. He is without a job and 
without responsibilities. He has no appointments to keep and no place 
to go. 

For this person life seems to have no meaning. The things around 
him that intrude upon his consciousness have no tale to tell. The 
individual is alone. He has his encounter with Nothing. He stands at 
the brink of an abyss. He experiences dread or anguish; and his crisis 
is at hand. 

At this point secular existentialism and that of the Church part 
company. In secular existentialism the individual goes hurtling down 
into the abyss of Nothing. This is his road to freedom; for in the 
vortex of despair he will somehow find a new certainty. He has drunk 
life to its dregs. Through suffering he finds freedom. Life has done 
its worst to him; but he is still alive to start over. He can now make 
himself anew by an act of resolute will. He becomes a Prometheus 
unbound, able to defy the Fates. 

Existentialism in the Church takes a different course. It finds in 
the despair of the individual a point of contact for the Word of grace. 
It points to Luther's words: “It is God’s nature to make something 
out of nothing. Hence he who has not yet become nothing, out of 
him God will not yet make anything.” At the abyss, therefore, the 
individual is directed by existentialist theology to the hands of grace 
which can carry him safely across to the firm ground of faith. Out 
of despair, then, comes the triumph, not of the will, but of faith. 
Out of man’s Nothing comes God’s Everything. The Church of Europe 
has learned to speak of Gethsemane and Golgotha with a clear accent 
owing to her interest in existentialism. MARTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 
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A NOTE ON JOHN 4:4 AND 4:35 


In a book entitled The Joy of Study, consisting of papers on New 
Testament and related subjects presented to honor Dr. Frederick Clifton 
Grant on his sixtieth birthday (published by the Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1951), a brief essay is submitted by Sydney Temple of the 
University of Massachusetts on the topic “Geography and Climate in 
the Fourth Gospel.” The author shows that, whatever geographical or 
climatic hints the Fourth Gospel contains, all agree with the view that 
the writer of this Gospel was a native of Palestine. Many of us will 
find of special interest the content of two paragraphs. The first one 
deals with John 4:4: “He (that is, Jesus) had to pass through Samaria.” 
Reference is here made to the trip of Jesus from Judea to Galilee. 
Why did He have to pass through Samaria? There was a direct road 
leading from Judea to Galilee in the gorge of the Jordan, which did 
not touch Samaria. (Besides, there was available a circuitous route 
through the Transjordan territory; the latter route, we may conclude, 
was too time-consuming under the circumstances and was not con- 
sidered.) Dr. Temple says it must have been the time of year which 
made the choice of the route through Samaria imperative. A journey 
in the Jordan Valley is delightful in winter time, but is a terrific 
affliction if undertaken in midsummer. The whole Jordan Valley from 
the Sea of Galilee to Jericho, it will be remembered, is far below sea 
level, and in summer the heat there is blistering. We assume, then, 
that this ever memorable journey of Jesus through Samaria occurred 
not in wintertime, as many scholars suppose, but in summer. Jesus 
had spent the Passover in Jerusalem, as John 2:15 ff. relates. The Pass- 
over falls at the end of March or begining of April. Our Lord after- 
wards spent some time in Jerusalem and vicinity, in which period the 
events related in John3 occurred. Then came His return to Galilee, 
and the note John 4:4 makes it possible for us to see that the journey 
was made in summer. The paucity of incidents reported for this period 
makes us think that His sojourn in Judea at this time was very brief. 

All of this has some bearing on the point which forms the burden 
of the second paragraph under consideration. It deals with John 4:35: 
“Do you not see it is still four months and then the harvest comes?” 
This word of Jesus has been thought to be definite proof that He was 
at Jacob’s Well in winter, in December or January, four months before 
the wheat harvest, the first sheaves of which were presented at the time 
of the Passover. But the above argumentation has shown that Jesus 
in all likelihood did not speak these words in winter, but in summer. 
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If that has to be granted, then our Lord is not referring to a harvest 
of wheat or other small grain, but the statement is a proverbial saying 
which might be paraphrased: “From sowing to reaping ordinarily 
takes four months.” On account of John 4:4 this latter interpretation 
may be considered the right one. 


Dr. Temple, it should be added, thinks that the harvest which Jesus 
has in mind is the grape harvest followed by the Feast of Tabernacles, 
which was observed in fall. That idea fits the interpretation of John 4:4 
submitted above, but does not accord well with the words of Jesus that 
the “fields are white” for the harvest, v.35. Even though the latter 
words are figurative, the basis of the imagery employed is not the 
grape, but the wheat harvest. 

It is only fair to say that there are arguments on the other side. 
On this point Fahling’s excellent Life of Christ, p.184f., may be con- 
sulted. On the whole the view submitted by Dr. Temple seems 
preferable. W. F. ARNDT 


THE CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY IN JAPAN 


The Lutheran (May 13, 1953) supplies some interesting news items 
on the new Christian university in Japan. As one ponders the infor- 


mation, one wonders how this united missions project is able to escape 
unionism and liberalism. The writer says: “The largest postwar project 
of American Protestant missions in Japan has been the establishment 
of a Christian university near Tokyo. Japanese themselves raised the 
money to buy the 365-acre campus. Americans of 14 denominations 
collected funds to purchase the first building and equipment. Last 
month the university had its opening day, enrolling 199 young men 
and women in its first class. By 1957 there should be 550 under- 
graduate and 300 graduate students, it is estimated. ‘How happy all 
true friends of the university are that a new milestone is about to be 
passed,’ was the message from ULC President Franklin Clark Fry on 
the opening day. ‘Here is my hand in lasting friendship to you and the 
International Christian University.’ Dr. Fry had been the speaker on 
the dedication day of the new institution a year ago. Graduates 
trained under Christian influence to become leaders in the Japan of 
the future are expected from the new school. Teachers will be gathered 
from a variety of nations. At the beginning there are 22 Japanese, 
12 Americans, two Canadians, one Swiss (Dr. Emil Brunner).” 
J. T. MUELLER 
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All books reviewed im this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri 


THE BIBLE IN PASTORAL CARE. By Wayne E. Oates. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 127 pages, 734 X5. $2.50. 

There is much in this book to stimulate a pastor and aid him in min- 
istering to sick and wounded souls on a Scriptural basis. The author is 
also insistent that the Bible be used properly, that is, pastorally, neither 
literalistically nor legalistically. That is correct. We are to persuade men, 
not cow nor coerce them, least of all when they are in great mental or 
spiritual distress. However, the author is on false ground when he tones 
down and softens the blow of statements from the lips of Jesus which 
were meant to reveal to man the unvarnished truth about sin. In his 
desire to calm troubled consciences he asserts that evil lust and anger in 
the heart are not indeed and truly sin as Jesus said in the Sermon on the 
Mount. If people are troubled over their sins and imagine to have com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin, the pastor’s procedure is not to deny the 
reality of inward sin, but to point penitent hearts to the full and all- 
embracing atonement of Christ, as, e.g., John 3:16; Rom.8:1; and 
1 John 1:9. 

The author also brings suggestions on the application of Scripture to 
specific situations and on the use of the Bible as an aid to prayer. — The 
price seems a bit high for a book of this size. Otto E. SOHN 


PREACHING ON CONTROVERSIAL IssuES. By Harold A. Bosley. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, c. 1953. 221 pages, 544 x83. $3.00. 

Ernest Fremont Tittle’s successor at Evanston herewith publishes a 
series of sermons in keeping with the title of the book, which is itself 
the title of the first sermon. Among some of the special issues discussed 
in these sermons are: War or Peace; Universal Military Training; Free- 
dom of Religion; An Ambassador at the Vatican; Drinking as a Religious 
Problem; The Christian Faith and Economic Problems; Communism. An 
initial series of sermons develops the theme “A Faith for Revolutionary 
Times” and belongs to what Dr. Bosley calls “the indirect or general 
approach to problems.” The remaining sermons take up special issues. 
The author points out that the nineteen sermons here published constitute 
part of a total preaching program of nearly one hundred sermons over 
a two-year period. Dr. Bosley proposes to preach from a faith in Jesus 
Christ as Savior and to communicate the power of the Cross. Doubtless 
wide difference of opinion exists whether he satisfactorily sets forth Christ 
and His redemption or whether he validly attaches the power of the Cross 
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to his preaching goals. The reader will, however, be impressed with the 
tremendous care and detail as well as the pervading earnestness of these 
sermons. Here is no rhetorical polish without substance, no loss of witness 
under a facility with quotation. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


HERALDS OF THE GOSPEL. By H. T. Lehmann. Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia, c. 1953. xi and 76 pages, 544xX7%. $1.25. 

Dr. Lehmann, president of Waterloo College and of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Seminary of Canada at Waterloo, Ontario, offers a brief inter- 
pretation of Christian preaching as “proclamation,” keryssein. The actual 
content of this proclamation is not defined with precision except to stress 
that it concerns the event which is still going on. Jesus Christ was the 
“Pioneer of this new age,” and as the “Word of God” He is the Basis 
of its content. But the Gospel also proclaims the victory of Christ assert- 
ing itself in the struggle between flesh and spirit, unbelief and faith, the 
Christian and the world. Chapters on practical implications of this theory 
stress the preacher’s obligation to be moved by his text, form of the 
sermon adapted to the text (the author prefers the “homily” or series of 
reflections upon the text itself), and suggestions for preaching with refer- 
ence to Baptism, Holy Communion, and Christian burial. A later ex- 
panding of this material could give more account to preaching as the 
proclaiming of reconciliation because of the redemptive work of Jesus 
Christ. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


A FAITH TO PROCLAIM. By James S. Stewart. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, 1953. 160 pages, 54 x7%. $2.50. 

Stewart of Edinburgh has made many friends in America through his 
splendid lectures and sermons (A Man in Christ, The Gates of the New 
Life, The Strong Name) and through his book on the technique of preach- 
ing, Heralds of God. With this volume Stewart enters the illustrious roll 
of the “Yale lecturers” on preaching. In the whole sequence of the 
Lyman Beecher Lectures this unit may well rate as one of the most 
theological in content. Edgar De Witt Jones accounts only four as 
treating “theology at length” (The Royalty of the Pulpit, Harpers, 1951, 
p- 403). Herewith Dr. Stewart, who is now Professor of New Testament 
at the University of Edinburgh, develops a theology of the content of 
preaching. His five chapters are entitled: “Proclaiming the Incarnation,” 
“Proclaiming Forgiveness,” “Proclaiming the Cross,’ “Proclaiming the 
Resurrection,” and “Proclaiming Christ.” He does not speak the theo- 
logical language familiar to many continental Lutherans, yet he has 
a complete theology of the Word. Interesting is his aphorism borrowed 
from Bullinger: Praedicatio verbi divini est verbum divinum. Unusually 
ample for this tradition of theology is the accent on the forgiveness of 
sins. Dr. Stewart chooses to stress the victorious significance of the cross 
rather than the propitiatory. This accounts for the remarkable accent, 
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noteworthy also in his sermons, on the resurrection as the heart of the 
Christian message. The style is vigorous and rhythmic, and every Chris- 
tian preacher should be heartened by this volume to an even more intense 
concentration upon the message of the redemption of Jesus Christ as 
the core of his preaching. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


A CRITICAL STUDY OF CALVIN’S CONCEPT OF FAITH. By Walter E. 
Stuermann. Tulsa, Okla., 1952. xv plus 397 pages, 9X6. $4.00. 


The custom of reproducing doctoral dissertations for general distribu- 
tion has unfortunately disappeared in American academic life because 
of the prohibitive costs involved. But we have thereby lost access to much 
invaluable material that is simply not available in any other way. 

Stuermann’s analysis of Calvin is a case in point. Many obvious marks 
of a dissertation are present— mixture of significant and insignificant 
observations, argument with other interpreters, sometimes apparently for 
its own sake. One misses also a correlation between Calvin’s view of 
faith and that which marked his Scholastic predecessors and evangelical 
contemporaries. But as the author himself points out, such a correlation 
presupposes an understanding of Calvin himself. 

This is what Stuermann gives. In the first part of the thesis he analyzes 
faith as a cognitive action; in the second, faith as a saving action. 
The first part enables him to analyze Calvin’s general epistemology, his 
concept of Scripture, and his interpretation of the relation between faith 
and knowledge. In this connection he seems at times to manifest in- 
fluences other than Calvin’s and then to find them supported in the 
reformer. When he writes of the “hesitancy of Calvin to speak of the 
Absolute in absolute terms” (p.34) and of “Calvin’s recognition of the 
relativity of all human knowledge” (p.36), the reader wonders whether 
Calvin himself was as tentative as all that. It would require more than 
Stuermann’s passing reference to document such a claim as this about the 
Biblicism of Calvin: 

The Word took written form under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, but not by means of a mechanical, impersonal inscription 
(as some interpreters of Calvin would have it). Thus in his Com- 
mentaries Calvin feels free to engage in a textual criticism of certain 
passages of Scripture, and he displays an admirable freedom from 
a literalistic spirit in reading all parts of Scripture in the light of 
the clearer and more distinct understanding of God given in Christ. 
... The important Word is not the written word, but the divinely 
spoken one! (pp. 144—45). 


Such a conclusion does not necessarily follow from the evidence that the 
author cites. 

The second part of the dissertation is, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
the more satisfying. For it relates Calvin’s concept of faith to justification 
and to the Christian life in a manner that previous interpreters have 
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usually missed. Calvin is at his best not as the proponent of theological 
epistemology, but as a preacher and practical thinker. Of particular value 
is Stuermann’s analysis of faith in its relation to prayer and to the tensions 
in the Christian life. He shows, as few of his predecessors have done, 
the role that courage plays in Calvin’s ethic. He highlights Calvin's con- 
cept of the Law as a norm for the Christian life. In this way Stuermann 
shows that for Calvin faith centered strongly in obedience — not, indeed, 
moralistic obedience, but the obedience that despairs of self and relies 
on God. 

Despite its title, the study is not particularly critical. The author does 
suggest that “Calvin has been too greatly concerned to defend himself 
on several sides without inquiring carefully as to whether what he says 
to defend himself on one side harmonizes with what he says to derend 
himself on several other sides” (p.385). But, more often, Stuermann 
seems to do what many interpreters of the reformers tend to do— 
he adjusts himself to Calvin in some places and adjusts Calvin to himself 
in others and thus produces more a cordial than a critical study. 

There are several annoying typographical errors, especially in the French 
and Latin quotations, like verbum scripta (p.151). Having analyzed 
Calvin’s view of faith, perhaps Stuermann can go on now to relate it 
to Luther, Scholasticism, and later Reformed orthodoxy. 

JAROSLAV PELIKAN 


JESUS THROUGH THE CENTURIES. HIS FIGURE AND TEACHINGS AS 
REFLECTED IN THE MINDS OF MANY MEN. By Manuel Komroff. 
William Sloane Associates, Publishers, New York, 1953. 607 pages, 
5x8. $6.00. 

This anthology presents portions of the writings of more than a hun- 
dred famous men and women who lived and wrote during the past 
nineteen centuries and in some way paid tribute to Jesus. The reader will 
be delighted with some, saddened by others. In the introduction the editor 
states: “I have made no attempt to sustain any sectarian view nor favor 
any special theories. I have made room for saints and mystics as well 
as for men of letters, historians, and philosophers.” It seems obvious, 
however, that his sympathies are with men like Joseph Ernest Renan 
rather than with St. Augustine and Martin Luther. In an anthology 
featuring Christ an entire chapter on the problem of Judas seems some- 
what out of proportion, particularly in view of the fact that the authors 
quoted relied more on their own imagination than on Scripture. 

L. W. SPITZ 


DokEs GoD HEAL TopDAy? By William W. Orr. Van Kampen Press, 
Inc., Wheaton, Ill. 32 pages, 54X71. Paper cover. 25 cents. 
This booklet ably answers a question which is troubling many people 
today. So-called faith healers of various cults and kinds claim to possess 
the power of healing which Christ gave to His first disciples. Others 
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deny the very fact of sickness and temporal death. Still others make 
therapeutic claims for certain shrines and relics. The author shows what 
Scripture has to say about sickness and divine help for the sick. His 
references to 1 Corinthians 11 (pages 18 and 27) unfortunately reflect 
the Calvinistic doctrine of Holy Communion. L. W. Spitz 


HENRY DRUMMOND: AN ANTHOLOGY. Edited, and with the story of 
his life by James W. Kennedy. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1953. 254 pages, 8144X51%4. $3.00. 

Many a young Christian, when first troubled about the relation between 
science and faith, has found Henry Drummond’s Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World a source of comforting, albeit temporary, reassurance. The 
selections in this slim volume from Natural Law as well as from Drum- 
mond’s other writings explain both the comforting and the temporary 
nature of his thought. The editor’s attempts in the preface to each 
selection to show the modern relevance to Drummond’s ideas are not 
always convincing, for in both theology and science—and therefore in 
the conversation between them—the points at issue have changed so 
radically since the days of Drummond and Darwin that the book has 
more historical than contemporary significance. JAROSLAV PELIKAN 


DER KATHOLISCHE LUTHER. By Karl August Meissinger. Leo Lehnen 
Verlag, Munich, 1952. 320 pages, 9X6. 19.80 marks. 

The late Karl August Meissinger was the author of a study on Erasmus 
and of an examination of Luther’s early exegesis; he was also responsible 
for volumes fifty-six and fifty-seven of the Weimar edition of Luther. 
He therefore brought to his last work extensive training and experience 
with the young Luther. 

In addition, he brought to it a concern for closer understanding be- 
tween Lutherans and Roman Catholics that has not been usual among 
Luther biographers on either side of the confessional conflict. Like Karl 
Adam from the Roman side, Meissinger was interested in the significance 
of Luther and of the Lutheran Reformation for both parts of the divided 
Western Church. And he sought to point out the lessons which, in his 
opinion, both need to learn from Luther. 

That twofold background — detailed study of the early documents and 
interconfessional concern — imparts to this book a peculiar unevenness. 
Some of the material consists of painstaking research into the textual 
problems of Luther's early writings (e.g. pp.91, 92) and into the 
reliability of the Weimar texts (pp. 253—58; 276—81). Alongside this 
almost petty preoccupation with textual criticism Meissinger manifests 
a capacity for synthesis that produces, as it did in great historians like 
Ranke and Gibbon, magnificent epigrammatic summaries of a vast field. 
“Bei Luther gibt es vulkanische Temperaturen, bei Erasmus eine warme 
ausgewogene, hoechst liebenswerte Ethik” (p.77). Again: “Der Zustand 
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der deutschen und der Gesamtzustand der abendlaendischen Kirche ueber- 
haupt mochte so schlimm sein wie er wollte, so war er immer noch besser 
vor der Spaltung als nachher” (p. 287). 

There are many judgments in the book with which American Lutherans 
will not be prone to agree, notably those that deal with contemporary 
Roman Catholicism. The enlightened historical sense of men like Adam, 
Lortz, and Herte is rarely perceptible in Our Sunday Visitor! But we 
certainly wish the book well in its address to “der breite Durchschnitt 
gebildeter Katholiken” and “die verstaendigen und von dem Gewissens- 
anruf des Dritten Artikels ergriffenen Protestanten” (pp.92, 93). 

JAROSLAV PELIKAN 


Wuy I AM A CHRISTIAN. By George L. Robinson. Abelard Press, New 
York, 1952. 128 pp. 5Y%2X8Y. $1.95. 

This small volume is offered as the creed of an octogenarian, who 
for over forty years taught Biblical literature. His own summary is 
stated in the words: “Why I am a Christian: In a word, I believe my 
Bible, love my church, and endeavor to practice the agapao-love of 
Christ’s ‘new commandment.’” He speaks with reverence of the Bible 
and grace, but his remarks with respect to both must be viewed in the 
light of his desire for a Neo-New Testament and his description of grace. 
He believes “that duly inspired and spiritually minded men and women 
should co-operate in producing new documents out of the already existing 
treasuries of the Church, which, in time, could be codified and duly 
canonized as the recognized historical monuments of God's presence and 
workings in the world.” Of grace he says: “Grace, upon entering a 
wicked man’s soul, changes completely that man’s attitude to God and 
makes forgiveness of him possible.” Thirty-two pages are devoted to 
“a new theocracy of nonviolence.” Nowhere is there a clear statement on 
justification by faith in the vicarious atonement of Christ. L, W. SprTz 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ABERRATIONS. Edited by Edward Podolsky, M.D. 
Philosophical Library, New York. 550 pages, 614X914. $10.00. 
This book is further described on the title page as a “psychiatric hand- 
book.” It is written not only for experts in interpersonal relationships, 
but also for intelligent laymen who wish to be informed on the subjects 
of mental and other aberrations. For easy reference the material is ar- 
ranged in alphabetical sequence. The book covers all of the more common 
manifestations of sexual, mental, emotional and similar aberrational be- 
havior. While the use of the book should be restricted to persons who 
are called to do work which requires the special knowledge that the book 
offers, this reviewer believes that it will serve a good purpose when used 
professionally. The information is clearly presented and well documented. 
Dr. Podolsky is connected with the Medical College of the State University 
of New York. J. T. MUELLER 
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